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David  Myrick  recalls  his  life  on  San  Francisco' s  Telegraph 
Hill  between  1952  and  1981.  He  is  the  author  of  San 
Francisco's   Telegraph  Hill,    Rails  around  the  Bohemian 
Grove,   Montecito  and  Santa  Barbara,    Vols.    I  S   II   and  many 
books  on  western  railroads. 
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David  Myrick 

This  Interview  was  tal<en  on  May  22nd  and  23"*,  2007  in  the  home  of  David  Myricl<  in 
Santa  Barbara,  California  by  Rozell  Overmire,  Telegraph  Hill  Dwellers  Archivist.  Peter 
Overmire  also  joins  in  the  conversation  from  time  to  time. 

ROZELL  OVERMIRE:  This  is  Rozell  Ovemiire  recording  David  Myrick,  May  22,  2007. 
Good  morning! 

DAVID  MYRICK:  Good  morning  to  you. 

ROZELL:  David,  you're  the  author  of  San  Francisco's  Telegraph  Hill. 

DAVID:  Yes,  lam. 

ROZELL:  We've  come  down  to  Santa  Barbara  to  talk  to  you  a  little  bit  about  that  and  a 
little  bit  about  your  life  on  the  Hill.  When  did  you  live  on  Telegraph  Hill? 

DAVID:  From  the  summer  of  1952  until  September  1981,  then  I  came  back  to  Santa 
Barbara. 

ROZELL:  Why  did  you  move  up  to  San  Francisco? 
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DAVID:  I  moved  to  San  Francisco  to  take  a  job  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  I 
was  the  financial  officer  of  the  company. 

ROZELL:  I  see.    How  did  you  find  your  home  on  Telegraph  Hill? 

DAVID;  Well,  first  I  lived  in  Berkeley  because  I  thought  I'd  get  better  food  over  there  in 
the  boarding  houses.  Then  I  got  tired  of  taking  the  train  over,  the  Key  System  -  the 
tediousness  of  taking  the  train  over  in  the  morning,  [then  returning  home],  taking  a 
shower,  then  going  back  and  having  a  date  in  San  Francisco  that  night,  going  back  and 
forth.  I  said,  "This  is  ridiculous."  [Laughter]  So  then  I  began  looking  around  for  places 
and  I  put  an  ad  in  the  paper  and  Bob  Thompson  called  me  about  his  apartment  on 
Telegraph  Hill  at  263  Filbert  Street.  It  was  the  middle  apartment  in  the  same  building, 
built  in  1941 .  Actually,  the  building  was  built  as  one  of  three  at  that  location.  But  the 
war  came  along  and  that  stopped  the  construction  and  the  other  two  were  never  built. 

ROZELL:  So  this  was  on  the  Filbert  Steps. 

DAVID:  On  the  Filbert  Steps,  yes. 

ROZELL;  That's  the  Lower  Filbert  Steps? 

DAVID;  Yes. 
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Coit  Tower,  upper  Filbert  Steps 


A  corner  of  the  Shadows  Restaurant  appears  on  the  left; 
The  Anderlini  home  is  opposite 


ROZELL:  Right  in  the  middle  of  the  garden  there. 

DAVID:  Well,  just  above  the  garden.  I  looked  down  on  the  garden.  Grace  Marchant's 
garden. 

ROZELL:  I  see.  Then  somehow  you  got  involved  in  the  Telegraph  Hill  Dwellers.  They 
were  starting  up  in  the  mid-Fifties.  How  did  that  come  about? 

DAVID:  Well,  it  had  started  but  I  didnt  know  about  it  for  a  while.    I  teamed  about  it  so  I 
joined.  When  Ken  Evers  was  President  [1956-1958,  2™"  THD  President],  he  called  me 
one  day  and  asked  me  if  I  would  write  a  newsletter  for  the  organization.  So  I  said.  "Yes, 
I  would."  I  made  telephone  calls  out  to  various  peopte  in  the  community  to  get  their 
ideas  and  then  I  put  them  down  and  I  typed  it  out.  about  two  pages.  Then  I'd  go  down 
to  a  man  in  North  Beach.  I  can't  remember  his  name,  but  he  would  set  it  on 
mimeograph  and  then  I'd  pick  up  the  sheets  and  take  them  down  to  the  post  office.    I 
had  to  get  a  mailing  permit.  Then  the  printer  had  an  addressograph  so  he  addressed  all 
these  pages  and  then  I  sent  them  out  to  the  peopte.  And  after  nine  issues  I  stopped 
and  another  person  took  over  one  issue,  then  I  did  one  more  after  that.  That  was  the 
last  issue  with  the  Telegraph  Hill  Bulletin,  now  it  is  called  The  Semaphore. 

ROZELL:  How  did  the  name  of  The  Semaphore  come  about?    You  were  the  Bulletin's 
author  and  publisher...? 
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DAVID:  Yes,  at  first  it  was  The  Telegraph  Hill  Bulletin.  Then  Ken  Evers  wanted  to 
change  it  to  The  Semaphore  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  had  l)een  a  semaphore  at 
the  top  of  the  Hill  back  in  the  1850s. 

ROZELL:  I  see.  So  it  reflected  the  name  of  the  Hill  better.  What  happened  on  the  Hill. 
DAVID:  Right. 

ROZELL:  And  we're  still  caaying  on,  we  have  all  of  those  issues  all  the  way  back  to  the 
very  first  one.  I  think  I  have  a  copy  here  of  the  first  one.  It  says,  "Your  con-espondent,' 
meaning  you  in  the  first  paragraph.  [Laughter]    "Your  correspondent  will  endeavor  to 
give  news  about  Telegraph  Hill  and  the  Dwellers  and  welcomes  your  contributions  and 
suggestions."  It's  a  two-pager;  it  has  everyone's  address  in  the  first  officer's  group. 
Fortunately,  we  had  a  wonderful  archivist,  Rhoda  Robinson,  who  saved  all  these  things 
and  now  we're  faithfully  trying  to  keep  up  to  her  example. 

DAVID:  I  have  a  set  of  these  also. 

ROZELL:  Do  you.  all  the  way  back? 

DAVID:  Yes. 
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R02ELL:  Ah,  wonderful.  Wonderful.  What  inspired  you  to  write  San  Fmncisco's 
Telegraph  Hill  [bookp 

DAVID:  Well,  I  began  to  hear  stories  about  the  Hill  from  various  people  and  then  I  read 
Robert  O'Brien's  book  called  This  is  San  Francisco.  He's  a  wonderful  man.    For  many 
years  he  had  a  column  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  I  got  to  know  him  socially 
and  we'd  talk  about  things.  He  talked  about  Telegraph  Hill  a  little  bit  in  his  book.  He 
talked  about  the  whole  city.  And.  I  had  written  two  books  on  railroads  in  Nevada  and 
eastern  California;  my  publisher  was  Howell-North  in  Beri^eley.  Morgan  North  and  Bob 
Howell  had  gone  to  the  service  during  the  War  and  so  they  made  Flora  North.  Morgan's 
wife,  the  President  of  the  company.  One  time  I  was  talking  to  her  on  the  telephone  and 
I  toW  her.  "Some  day  I  want  to  do  a  book  on  Telegraph  Hill.  But."  I  said.  "You  wouldn't 
be  interested."  She  said,  "Oh.  but  we  would  be  interested."  I  said,  "Are  you  serious?" 
"Yes."  So  that  changed  my  plans.  I  had  planed  to  go  down  to  Tucson,  Arizona  to  do 
research  on  my  Arizona  railroad  book  that  very  weekend,  instead  I  went  up  to 
Sacramento  to  conduct  research  at  the  State  Library.  It's  a  good  thing  I  did  NOT  go  to 
Tucson  because  the  hotel  where  I  always  stayed.  The  Pioneer  Hotel,  had  a  fire  that 
night. 

ROZELL:  Oh,  my  goodness! 

DAVID:    I  escaped  the  fire.  Some  idiot  came  along  and  poured  gasoline  on  their  hall 
carpets  and  put  a  match  to  it 
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ROZELL:  Oh.  my  God!    Like  a  cat  and  nine  lives.  [Laughter]    So  how  many  years  of 
research  did  this  take,  to  get  all  of  this  detailed  book  together? 

DAVID:  Well,  I  would  say  as  a  general  rule  these  books  take  about  three  years  to  write 
and  get  published.  Of  course,  they're  re-written  several  times  to  smooth  out  the 
language.  I  would  say  I  spend  about  ten  thousand  dollars  on  each  one  too. 

ROZELL:  My  goodness. 

DAVID:  You  pay  for  travel,  you  pay  for  photographs,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

ROZELL:  Yes.  It  appears  to  me  in  reading  the  foreword  that  you  went  everywhere  to 
get  all  the  information. 

DAVID:  I  did,  I  talked  to  all  kinds  of  people  and  I  used  the  State  Library  in  Sacramento. 
They  had  an  index  to  the  San  Francisco  Exam/ner  arranged  by  districts.  I  used  that  and 
went  down  to  the  City  Library  in  San  Francisco  and  read  the  newspaper  microfilms  for 
those  particular  issues  and  that's  where  I  got  a  lot  of  that  material.    All  those  eariy 
years... 

ROZELL:  Ah,  O.K.    In  re-reading  some  parts  of  it  I  thought,  "How  did  he  get  this 
story?"  [chuckle] 
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DAVID:  Well,  you  know,  local  newspapers,  they  have  their  problems  but  on  the  whole 
you  get  a  very  good  account  because  you  can  imagine  the  editor  or  reporter  is  writing 
as  he  saw  it  at  the  time,  not  a  recollection  of  years  later  when  the  memories  get  a  little 
fuzzy.  For  example,  when  I  did  the  books  on  Montecito,  I  read  a  Santa  Barbara 
newspaper  every  day  from  1854  to  1855  and  1868  until  1922,  then,  I  read  scattered 
issues  after  that  [there  was  no  Santa  Barbara  newspaper  from  1855  to  the  summer  of 
1968].  But  by  reading  every  day,  the  newspapers  had  much  more  personal  information 
in  those  days.  For  example,  they  would  talk  about  someone  giving  a  party,  they  list  the 
guests  of  the  party,  and  some  of  the  guests  would  have  another  party  and  they'd  list  the 
same  people,  so  you  knew  who  their  friends  were.  You  could  tell  who  had  friends  that 
way. 

ROZELL:  I  noticed  that  in  some  of  the  articles  I've  saved  from  my  family.  Wedding 
announcements,  every  single  person  is  listed  and  guests  of  so-and-so. 

DAVID:  Great  long  lists. 

ROZELL:  And  that  was  important.  Every  person  counted  and  wanted  to  be  mentbned. 

DAVID:  And  of  course,  it's  always  a  question  of  how  much  detail  do  you  put  in  a 
general  story.  People  would  rather  read  about  people  than  read  about  things  and  that's 
something  I  keep  in  mind  in  my  writing.  Another  thing  as  I  mentioned  earlier  today,  a  lot 
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of  detail  you  can  put  in  the  Appendix  of  the  book,  things  that  are  good  reference 
material  but  not  easy  reading.  That's  what  I  do  there.  Let's  go  back  to  this  Telegraph 
Hill  book.  I  wrote  the  book  and  collected  pictures  to  take  over  to  the  Norths,  a  big  box  of 
material.  And  I  planned  to  include  a  history  the  waterfront  in  San  Francisco  as  well.  I 
did  a  lot  of  research  on  that.  I  took  the  box  over  there  to  Beri^eley,  they  literally  kept  it 
for  about  a  week  or  so  and  they  said,  "Come  get  it."  I  said,  "What's  the  matter?"  "We 
cant  publish  it"  I  said,  "Why  not?"  "Because  it's  too  big...  Cut  it  in  half."  I  said, 
"Okay."  So  I  went  over,  got  my  material,  came  back  and  made  a  budget  for  every 
chapter.  If  it  had  ten  pages  of  typing,  I  cut  it  down  to  five  pages  and  that's  the  way  the 
book  came  out.  I  learned  how  to  abbreviate  sentences  and  be  very  tight  in  my  text.    So 
the  book  came  out. 

ROZELL:  I  guess  it  was  a  good  lesson,  too.  I  remember  going  through  a  similar  lesson 
with  my  master's  thesis  and  being  shocked  by  the  editor  having  me  really  cut  more  than 
half.  [Laughter]  But,  as  a  writer  you  have  to  take  that  criticism    So,  in  thinking  about 
people,  some  of  the  eariy  people  on  the  Hill.  I'm  just  going  to  throw  out  a  few  names 
and  if  you'd  like  to  talk  about  any  of  these  people,  we'd  like  to  hear  about  it.  Grace 
Marchant. 

DAVID:  Grace  Marchant  was  a  wonderful  lady.  She  was  also  the  agent  for  the  Browns. 
The  Browns  lived  in  Virginia  Beach,  near  Norfolk,  Virginia,  but  they  owned  the  little 
cottage  in  front  of  my  apartment  after  Bob  Thompson,  which  later  was  bought  by  Dixon 
Kelly.  She  was  the  Brown's  agent  and  so  I  paid  rent  to  her  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  Of 
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Grace  Marchant,  Filbert  Steps  Gardener 
(San  Francisco  Examiner  &  Chronicle,  March  12,  1978) 


course,  she  was  famous  for  her  garden.  She  worked  in  that  garden.    She  hated  ivy  so 
she  got  rid  of  all  the  ivy  in  that  area  and  put  in  baby's  tears  [moss]. 

R02ELL:  I  hear  too  that  she  threw  things  off  the  side  of  the  Hill  that  was  just  junk  there. 
Was  that  true?  [Laughter] 

DAVID:  Well,  she  did  that  too.  I  think  the  City  said  something  about  that  one  time.  So 
that  was  that.  [Laughter]  She  was  wonderful.  She  had  been  in  Hollywood,  I  cani 
remember  if  she  was  an  actress  or  a  wardrobe  mistress;  I've  heard  different  stories,  I 
cant  recall.    Edith  Hyler  lived  upstairs  [from  Grace]  with  a  roommate  and  one  night  two 
guys  climbed  into  the  upstairs  apartment,  which  you  could  do  by  using  the  trellis  outside 
the  house,  and  came  in  and  robbed  these  two  ladies.  The  one  surprising  thing  about  it 
was  they  wanted  to  get  their  car  keys  and  the  ladies  didn't  have  a  car.  These  guys 
couldn't  tielieve  these  ladies  didn't  have  a  car.  [chuckle]  They  finally  left  without  hurting 
them.    But  that  was  that 

ROZELL:  Well,  there  are  quite  a  few  stories  about  Grace  and  it's  wonderful  to  hear 
your  version.  We  knew  her  daughter,  Valetta,  on  the  Greenwich  steps  and  we 
understand  that  she  really  was  the  one  who  got  Grace  interested  in  gardening  and 
worthing  on  the  Filbert  Steps  because  Valetta  had  a  wonderful  garden  on  the  Greenwich 
Steps. 

DAVID:  That's  right. 
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I  ROZELL:  Another  two  people,  I  think  you  knew  these  people,  Elios  and  Virginia 

Anderlini? 

DAVID:  I  did  not  know  them,  no. 

ROZELL:  In  his  retirement  he  maintained  the  rose  garden  right  at  the  Montgomery 
Street  level  of  the  upper  Filbert  Steps. 

DAVID:  No,  I  never  did  know  him,  but  knew  who  he  was.    I  did  not  know  him. 
ROZELL:  John  Malloch,  do  you  remember  him? 

DAVID:  Oh,  Malloch.  [chuckle]  Well,  I  have  to  be  careful  in  a  statement  about  him. 
But  he  had  an  apartment  building  at  the  top  of  the  Hill  and  later  on  it  was  bought  by  Sis 
Bliss  Knowles.  She  was  part  of  the  Bliss  family  wrtio  owned  Glenbrook  Resort  in 
Nevada,  Lake  Tahoe.  Malloch  was  sort  of  a  -  well,  how  shall  I  put  it.  he  was  a  very 
difficult  person.  He  had  an  interesting  tenant  there  named  Hiram  Johnson.  Hiram 
Johnson  was  the  fonner  Governor  of  Califomia  and  later  U.S.  Senator.  The  story  is  that 
Malloch  put  the  elevator  in  that  building  for  the  benefit  of  Hiram  Johnson. 

ROZELL:  Interesting,  I  didnt  know  that  Did  his  father  build  that  building,  John 
Malloch's  father? 
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DAVID:  No,  I  think  Malloch  built  it. 

ROZELL:  Malloch  built  it. 

DAVID:  About  1935, 1  think  it  was. 

ROZELL:  What  about  Dennis  Flynn? 

DAVID:  Oh,  Dennis...  Dennis  is  a  wonderful  guy,  very  warm,  very  friendly  kind  of 
person.  I  remember  one  time  writing  about  Dennis  in  the  Bulletin  when  the  annual  dues 
collection  time  came  for  the  Telegraph  Hill  Dwellers.  I  wrote,  "I  want  to  have  a  'Dues  for 
Dennis'  week."  So  that  was  that. 

ROZELL:  [chuckle]  Well,  I  understand  the  dues  were  one  dollar  when  they  got  started. 
DAVID:  They  were,  yes. 

ROZELL:  It's  gone  up  considerably  but  for  the  times  I  think  it's  still  pretty  reasonable. 
[Laughter]  So  Dennis  was  the  fourth  presklent 

DAVID:  Right,  yes.  He  lived  over  on  Kearny  Street,  Kearny  near  Green  Street,  at  the 
comer. 
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protect  Chqracter  of  Hit!  "/'^^^^^  i 

iTelegraph  Hill  Dwellem 
Start  Fund  Campaign 

Members  of  the  Telegraph  Hill  Dwellers  have  rallied  to 
protect  the  character  of  the  hill  against  a  group  of  property 
owners  interested  in  redevelopment. 

In  an  emotion-filled  meeting  on  Monday  Jan.  16,  at  the 
Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood  House,  members  of  the  group 

,  pledged  over  $500  to   protect  the 

40  foot  height   limit   and   prevent 


the  area  bounded  by  Union.  San- 
some,  Broadway,  Columbus  and 
Grant  Avenue  from  being  declared 
a  blighted  area. 

In  an  opening  address  Dennis 
Flynn,  president  of  the  Hill 
Dwellers,  pointed  out  that  city 
planners  and  developer.,  often  had 
conflicting  views.  He  urged  all 
civic  organizations   to  be  alert  to 


DENNIS  FLYNN 
Dweller  President 

see  that  nothing  is  done  in  the 
name  of  progress  especially  on  the 
waterfront  which  ill  destroy  its 
beauty. 


Dennis  Flynn  and  the  40  foot  height  limit,  1961 


ROZELL:  He  was  in  real  estate? 


DAVID:  Yes. 


ROZELL:  What  about  Dorothy  Erskine?  I'm  reading  a  book  right  now  called  Laughter 
on  the  Hill  and  it  mentions  her. 

DAVID:  Yes.  She  was  a  wonderful  lady  too,  lived  on  the  north  side  of  the  Hill  on 
Chestnut  Street.  Her  husband,  Morse  Erskine,  was  a  lawyer.  They  had  a  son  who  was 
a  doctor,  as  I  recall.  She  is  the  one  in  a  group  who  established  the  forty-foot  height 
limitation  on  the  north  side  of  the  Hill.  How  they  did  that;  they  talked  about  it  with 
different  people,  sent  out  postcards  to  people  -  return  postcards  -  and  people  signed 
them  and  Mrs.  Erskine  went  down  to  City  Hall  with  these  postcards  all  signed  and  they 
got  this  resolution  passed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

ROZELL:  That's  what  it  takes,  groups  of  people  tuming  up  at  City  Hall.  I  think  the 
Dwellers  have  been  very  good  at  that  through  the  years. 

DAVID:  Also,  she  was  the  one  that  led  the  program  to  plant  trees  along  the  streets  of 
Telegraph  Hill.  She  did  the  wori<  physically  herself  many  times.  A  great  lady! 
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Obituaries 


Dorothy  Erskine, 
Writer  and 
Environmentalist 

By  Bill  ffalloce 
Dorothy  W.  Erskine.  a  na- 
tionally known  writer  and  ac- 
ti\ist  in  urban  and  regional 
planning  who  was  involved  in 
many  of  the  most  significant 
environmental  battles  of  re- 
fpnt  Bay  Area  history,  died 
yesterday  in  San  Francisco. 
She  was  S6. 

"The  world  is  like  my  house. " 
she  once  told  The  Chronicle  in  an 
inter\ieu'.  "When  the  environment 
is  abused  or  mistreated,  or  not  tak- 
en care  of.  well,  it  becomes  a  per- 
sonal concern.  It's  like  housekeep- 
ing —  I  have  to  take  care  of  it. " 

Mrs.  Erskine  was  born  in  San 
Francisco  on  July  29.  1896.  a  native 
daughter  of  a  native  daughter.  She 
attended  local  schools  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley. 

She  met  her  husband,  the  late 
Morse  Erskine.  an  attorney,  while 
still  a  student,  and  married  him  in 
1918. 

Mrs.  Erskine  was  a  writer  and 
editor  of  renown  who  worked  close- 
ly with  such  authors  as  William 
Rhys  Williams.  Besides  editing  and 
rewriting  the  works  of  others,  she 
wrote  two  well-received  books  of 
her  ow  n.  a  text  on  the  Soviet  Union 
called  "Ru.ssia's  Story"  and  a  book 
about  Anza  and  the  founding  of 
San  Francisco  entitled  "The  Big 
Hide." 

Despite  her  lifelong  work  as  a 
writer-editor.  Mrs.  Erskine  consid- 
ered urban  planning  and  conserva- 
tion her  first  and  most  important 
calling:  she  referred  to  herself  as  a 
"professional  volunteer '  on  behalf 
of  the  environment. 

In  the  l(i.'JOs.  she  did  original 
research  on  slums  and  wrote  tracts 
railing  for  publicly  subsidized,  low- 
cost  housing  for  low-income  fami- 
lies. 1  icr  w  ork  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  formation  of  the  San 
Francisco  Housing  Authority  and 


DOROTHY  W.  ERSKINE 
'The  world  is  like  my  house' 

she  played  a  key  role  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Authority's  first  mem- 
bers and  the  appointment  of  the 
initial  director. 

In  the  1940s.  Mrs.  Erskine  was  a 
key  figure  in  the  creation  of  the 
city's  Housing  and  Planning  Asso- 
ciation, the  predecessor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Planning  and  Urban  Re- 
search Association  'SPUR).  After 
the  organization  was  transformed 
and  revitalized  in  the  1960s,  she 
served  on  SPUR's  board  of  direc- 
tors for  many  years.  She  was  ap- 
pointed its  first  director  emeritus. 

During  this  period,  she  also 
helped  form  the  Citizens  for  Re- 
gional Recreation  and  Parks,  and 
encouraged  the  formation  of  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  and  park- 
lands  in  the  San  Pablo  watershed 
area  and  Angel  Island  She  contin- 
ued her  active  role  with  the  group 
after  it  changed  its  name  in  the  late 
1960s  to  People  for  Open  Space. 

She  also  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  creation  of  the  Bay 
Conservation  and  Development 
Commission,  drafting  non-technical 
summaries  of  the  commission's  ear- 
ly reports  for  circulation  among 
Bay  Area  residents  concerned 
about  the  bay  environment. 

Mrs.  Erskine  also  helped  secure 


the  Avery  Brundage  Asian  Art  Col- 
lection for  San  Francisco  and 
played  a  role  in  the  acquisition  of 
new  parkland,  trees  and  urban 
planting  in  San  Francisco. 

She  was  an  early  and  ardent 
advocate  of  height  limitations  in 
the  city,  and  almost  single-handedly 
pushed  through  the  40-foot-limita- 
tion  on  structures  in  the  Telegraph 
Hill  area. 

Among  the  awards  and  cita- 
tions which  she  received  for  her 
labors  on  behalf  of  the  environ- 
ment and  urban  design  were:  SPUR 
Association  Award  11965):  American 
Institute  of  Planners  Award  (Cali- 
fornia Chapter.  1970):  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Area  Council  Award  of 
Merit  (19711:  Robert  C.  Kirkwood 
Award  (1972),  and  the  Sol  Feinstone 
Environmental  Award  (1978). 

A  San  Francisco  city  park  was 
named  in  her  honor. 

Mrs.  Erskine  is  survived  by  a 
sister.  Jean  Wolff,  a  son.  Dr.  John 
Morse  Erskine.  and  a  daughter, 
Florence  Sinton,  all  of  San  Francis- 


A  memorial  service  will  be 
held  Friday  at  11  a.m.  at  the  First 
Unitarian  Church,  1187  Franklin 
Street. 

The  family  prefers  donations 
to  the  Dorothy  Erskine  Fund  for 
Open  Space,  either  through  the 
Trust  for  Public  Land  or  People  for 
Open  Space.  ' 


Dorothy  Erskine,  Land  Conservationist 


ROZELL:  When  1  first  moved  to  the  Hill  In  the  '80s  there  were  another  four  hundred 
trees  being  planted  and  that  was  a  big  push.  Even  though  I  wasn't  in  her  time,  I  know 
what  that  takes,  it's  a  big  effort.  I  know  the  Katz'  son  and  family  but  I'd  like  to  hear  you 
tell  us  about  Robert  and  Nancy  Katz. 

DAVID:  Robert  and  Nancy  Katz.  Nancy  went  to  Mills  College,  they  lived  over  in  that 
house,  I  guess  it  was  on  Chestnut  Street,  and  you  approached  it  from  Whiting  Place. 
You  came  in  the  back  way.  They  had  a  wonderful  garden  there.  What's  the  gal's  name 
who  lived  there?  Are  you  going  to  interview  Katherine  Koelsch? 

ROZELL:  No.  I  don't  know  of  her. 

DAVID:  She's  now  Mrs.  John  Kriken  and  she  lives  at  2325  Jones  Street.  Her 
telephone  number  is  775-0668.  She  was  a  Pan  American  stewardess,  a  very 
interesting  gal,  and  her  husband  was  an  architect  with  Skidmore  Owings  and  did  a  lot  of 
work  in  the  Orient.  She  lived  over  on  Lombard  Street.  Her  father  was  a  judge  in  Idaho, 
I  think  it  was,  Idaho  or  Washington. 

ROZELL:  So  we're  going  back  to  Robert  and  Nancy. 

DAVID:  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  that  other  person.  Mary  Moreland  Taylor  lived  there 
in  one  of  the  apartments  over  at  the  Katz'.  Nancy  went  to  Mills  College  and  I've 
forgotten  what  Bob  Katz  did.  I  can't  remember. 
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ROZELL:  Do  you  remember,  Peter?  I  do  have  notes  on  it. 

PETER  OVERMIRE  (Observer):  No,  I  don't  know.  [Andy  Katz,  Bob's  son.  said  that  Bob 
started  the  Film  Department  at  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute  in  the  1950s.  He  taught 
film  classes  at  S.F.  State  and  made  films  for  KQED  on  Ansel  Adams  and  Imogene 
Cunningham.] 

DAVID:  I  frequently  talked  to  her  on  the  telephone.  She  was  one  of  my  sources  of 
material  for  The  Telegraph  Hill  Bulletin.  I  would  talk  to  various  people  around  the  Hill 
and  she  was  one  of  them. 

ROZELL:  I  know  that  Robert  and  Nancy  both  fought  against  sightseeing  helicopters  on 
that  side  of  the  Hill  [north]  and  prevented  the  helicopters  from  having  regular  routes 
there. 

DAVID:  Because  ifs  very  noisy. 

ROZELL:  Yes.  But  they  did  so  much  for  THD,  they  were  honored  and  I  know  they  were 
very  active  in  the  community.  Here's  another  name,  Lena  Massucco,  did  you  know 
her?  [Lena  Massucco  grew  up  on  Alta  Street  as  one  of  the  Spediacci  children  whose 
parents  built  the  apartment  where  Speed/s  Market  stands  today.  The  Spediaccis  were 
all  involved  in  the  market  operation.] 
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Or,  Tom  Cara? 


DAVID:  No. 


ROZELL:  Tom  Cara,  who  was  the  espresso  machine  seller. 
DAVID:  No. 

ROZELL:  No.  Or,  you  must  have  known  Peter  Macchiarini,  the  jeweler? 

DAVID:  Yes.  I  did.  Not  well  because  I  wasn't  into  jewelry  but  I  remember  talking  to  him 
several  times.  My  mother  in  her  later  years  had  a  hobby  of  making  silver  pins,  Indian 
style,  and  so  we  compared  notes  about  that. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Mr.  Kern.  Mr.  Kern  lived  in  his  little  house  at  the  corner  of  Napier 
Lane  and  the  Filbert  Steps.  He  owned  two  buildings  there.  He  also  owned  a  building  on 
Darren  Place.  The  property  ran  through  from  Darrel  Place  down  to  Napier  Lane.  He 
had  been  a  German  waiter  and  he  had  been  on  a  merchant  ship.  He  had  two  dogs, 
Brownie  and  Husky,  which  he  found  on  the  top  of  Telegraph  Hill  one  cold  night.  He 
adopted  them  and  brought  them  back  to  his  house  and  took  care  of  them.  He  used  to 
complain  about  going  up  the  stairs,  always  with  his  dogs.  There  were  about  110  stairs 
where  he  was  on  the  Filbert  Steps,  that  little  section.  He  said,  "My  legs  ache.  I'm  82 
years  old."  [chuckle].  Well,  fortunately,  I  didn't  complain  about  it  at  that  time.  But  I 
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learned  when  I  took  people  to  see  my  place  and  we  came  back  to  go  upstairs,  I  said, 
"We  don't  talk  until  we  get  to  the  next  landing."  We'd  go  to  one  landing  at  a  time  and 
we'd  talk  and  everytxxjy  would  shut  up  and  we'd  go  to  the  next  landing  and  then  talk. 
And  then  you  could  get  to  the  top  without  being  winded.  There  were  91  stairs  from  my 
apartment  up  to  Montgomery  Street.  [The  total  number  of  stairs  between  Montgomery 
Street  and  Sansome  Street  on  the  Filbert  Steps  is  376J. 

ROZELL:  That  was  a  good  plan.  [Laughter] 

PETER:  I  know  that  because  I  commuted  down  the  Filbert  Steps  for  ten  years,  down 
the  steps  in  the  morning  and  up  the  steps  in  the  evening. 

DAVID;  Usually,  I  took  the  bus  home. 

ROZELL:  [Laughter]  Well,  are  there  any  other  people  that  you  remember  and  wouW 
like  to  say  a  little  something  about?  We're  going  to  ask  about  a  few  of  the  officers  as  we 
go  through,  but  neighbors  or  friends? 

DAVID:  Well,  let's  see.  Oh,  Joan  Reinke  who  now  lives  in  Tucson.  Her  married  name 
is  Joan  Robles  and  for  several  years  she  was  a  rare  book  dealer.  Joan  was,  at  that 
time,  liberal  politically.  She's  since  calmed  down  and  become  less  so.  Her  father  was,  I 
think,  a  partner  in  Dean  Witter.  But  she  lived  on  the  Hill  and  she  was  a  nice  gal.  I've 
got  a  sketch  she  made  of  herself  one  time,  somewhere. 
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ROZELL:  So  she  was  an  artist. 

DAVID:  Well,  she  wasn't  a  real  artist,  but  she  did  this  nice  little  sketch.  I  asked  her  to  a 
party  and  I  think  she  said,  "I  accept,"  by  raising  her  hands  like  this  [both  hands  up  with 
palms  facing  out.].  [Laughter]    I  used  to  have  parties  in  my  apartment.  I  had  Emie  as 
my  bartender.  He  had  been  the  butler  for  Templeton  Crocker. 

ROZELL:  [Laughter]    You  had  an  official  bartender!    So  you  had  many  parties. 

DAVID:  Well,  I  had  them  about  every  two  or  three  years.  The  apartment  would  be  so 
jammed  that  people  would  say,  "I  will  wave  and  say  hello."    He  had  a  wonderful 
memory:  you  drank  Scotch  or  you  drank  bourbon  or  you  drank  vodka.    Ernie  also  would 
tap  the  till  himself.  Then  when  he  got  through  the  kitchen  was  always  covered  with 
water  all  over  the  floor.  So  I  arranged  to  have  the  cleaning  lady  come  by  the  next  day 
and  clean  things  up.  I  had  ninety  people  in  parties  in  my  apartment. 

ROZELL:  Oh,  my  goodness!  Ninety  people!  No  wonder  they  were  so  squeezed  in  they 
could  only  wave  at  each  other. 

DAVID:  Well,  also  they'd  say,  "Is  this  your  drink  or  my  drink?  A  wiggle  of  your  fingers 
will  tell  you."  I  had  my  piano  there. 
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ROZELL:  So  people  played  the  piano  and  . ..? 

DAVID:  I  composed  a  song  about  one  of  the  neighbors,  a  gal  nick-named  Scoots.  I 
don't  know  what's  happened  to  her.  Her  father  was  a  vice-president  of  Minnesota 
Mining  and  Manufacturing.  She  was  up  on  those  apartment  houses  on  Alta  Street,  the 
group  of  twelve  apartments  across  the  street  from  you. 

ROZELL:  Well,  I'm  going  to  stop  this  just  now.      [break  in  the  recording] 

ROZELL:  So  we  just  talked  about  some  wonderful  parties  you  had  and  Peter 
suggested  Freddie  McNear,  do  you  have  anything  to  say  about  him? 

DAVID:  Freddie  lived  in  that  house  at  the  end  of  Alta  Street.  When  Freddie  went  to 
college,  I  think  he  went  to  Stanford,  he  was  voted  as  the  "Person  Most  Likely  to 
Succeed  in  Business".  Unfortunately.  Freddie  had  a  bottle  problem  but  he  kept  it  under 
control.  He  never  had  too  much  liquor  in  his  place.  So  you'd  see  him  running  from  his 
apartment  building  up  to  Speed/s  to  get  just  a  pint  of  whiskey  at  a  time.  He  was  a  very 
nice  person.  His  cousin,  D.K.  McNear,  was  President  of  the  Southern  Pacific  for 
several  years.  That  apartment  building,  the  one  he  built,  was  the  one  that  fell  down  the 
Hill,  as  you  know. 

ROZELL:  That  was  taken  off  by  the  city. 
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DAVID:  Right. 

ROZELL:  That  was  one  that  Vera  Ransom  lived  in. 

DAVID:  Yes,  that's  right,  the  Ransoms  lived  there. 

ROZELL:  Any  other  people  before  we  go  on  to  some  officers  here?  Was  it  true  -  this  is 
just  a  question  off  the  top  of  my  head,  was  it  true  that  people  left  their  doors  open  and 
people  wandered  from  house  to  house  and  offered  each  other  drinks  openly  or  was  that 
just  the  younger  set? 

DAVID:  I  think  more  in  the  1930s  when  Telegraph  Hill  was  more  a  Bohemian  place. 
Yes,  Telegraph  Hill  went  through  a  metamorphosis.  For  a  long  while  it  was  not  the 
fancy  place  to  live  and  during  the  1920s  and  1930s  it  was  home  for  itinerant  artists  who 
had  no  money  and  they  could  live  there  because  rents  were  very  cheap.  Then  people 
like  Mrs.  Henry  Potter  Russell  came  and  built  that  apartment  house  and  Malloch  built 
his  building  and  the  whole  economic  structure  of  the  place  began  to  change. 

ROZELL:  Right.  Those  little  cottages  were  built  for  fishermen  so  they  could  look  out 
and  see  the  ships,  many  of  them. 

DAVID:  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that. 
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ROZELL:  And  work  people,  because  no  one  wanted  to  climb  up  the  Hill  in  the  early 
days,  that  was  - 

DAVID:  I'm  not  sure  -  I  don't  know  about  that. 

ROZELL:  O.K.  Good.  I'm  glad  I  got  that  dispelled. 

PETER:  Another  name  I  thought  of  was  Frieda  Klussman. 

DAVID:  Yes,  Frieda  Klussman,  of  course,  the  "Cable  Car  Lady".  She  lived  over  at  the 
end  of  Green  Street,  a  very  nice  house,  but  the  thing  about  her  house  was  that  on  the 
side  over  looking  the  Bay,  she  had  very  small  high  windows.  It's  very  hard  to  enjoy  the 
view.  I  rememt>er  I  made  a  remark  to  someone  once  about  that  and  she  told  Frieda  and 
Frieda  wanted  to  know  who  said  that. 

ROZELL:  [Laughter]    She  liked  her  view;  she  liked  standing  on  her  tiptoes. 

DAVID:  No,  she  just  didn't  change.  But  Frieda  was  "Save  the  Cable  Car  Lady".  She 
was  really  for  the  cable  cars.  She  did  a  lot  to  save  what  San  Francisco  still  has. 

ROZELL:  I'm  sure  the  tourists  enjoy  it.  I  don't  think  many  residents  do,  but  the  tourists 
certainly  do  still  enjoy  it.  Still  on  people,  when  Telegraph  Hill  Dwellers  started  in  the 
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Friedl  Klussman 

Founded  San  Francisco  Beautiful  in  late  1940s 

to  save  the  cable  cars 


14    THE  EXAMINER.  fA,<lvt^f,  Icc^ 

From  readers 


Friedel  lives! 

P..I.  Coi-koiy  was  spot-on  in  his  lament  about  tho  ciirroiit  slate  of 
Tlie  City's  fabled  cable  cai-s  and  hismsh  I  hat  Friedel  Klussmann, 
citizen-activist  and  cal)le  car  champion,  was  still  around  U^  take 
care  of  business  I  "Now  we  need  Friedel  Klussmann!"  Mai'ch  4].  I 
want  to  assure  Mn  (^orker>'  and  Examiner  readers  that  Friedcl's 
spirit  and  legacy  lives  on  through  San  Francisco  Heaiil  iful,  the  civic- 
improvement  organization  she  founded  to  protecl  and  enhance  The 
City's  beauty  and  livability. 

Friedel  recognized  that  the  cable  cars  were  The  City's  .sigiialure 
as.sel  and  needed  to  be  treated  as  such.  San  Francisco  Beautiful 
will  do  evei-ylhing  it  can  to  ensure  that  this  urban  treasuiv  doesn't 
become  a  Disneyland  ride.  Co  to  www..sfbeautiful.org  to  find  out 
more  about  San  Francisco  Ueautiful's  good  work. 

Dee  Dee  Workman 

EXECUTIVE  DIRRPTOR 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BEAUTIFUL 

THE  CITY 


Protest  of  proposed  $5  fare  for  cable  cars 


Rudolf  Schaeffer  School  of  Design 
Union  between  Montgomery  and  Kearny 


Sydney  Kahn  house  on  Lower  Calhoun 
The  Compound,  Union  and  Upper  Calhoun,  1951 


Fifties  and  Sixties  and  even  into  the  Seventies,  you  worked  with  a  numl)er  of  presidents. 
Let's  just  go  through  a  few  of  those  people  lil<e  Fred  Meyers. 

DAVID:  Fred  [and  Clarice],  they  were  very  nice  people.  They  lived  over  on  Union 
Street  just  above  the  old  Schaeffer  School  of  Design.  I  didn't  know  them  well  but  he 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Dwellers  [1954-56].  I  remember  one  time  there  was  a 
street  dance  -  actually,  not  a  street  dance,  sort  of  a  local  dance.  At  that  time  next  to 
their  apartment  house  there  w«s  a  paved  area  and  then  the  Rudolph  Schaeffer  School 
of  Design.  The  dance  was  there.  It  was  almost  like  a  playground  area.  People  came  in 
costumes  and  three  or  four  people  came  in  little  cat  costumes,  they  were  dressed  in 
black -well,  like  a  ... 

ROZELL:  Tights  or. ..? 

DAVID:  Black  tights  with  a  little  cat  tail.  Unfortunately,  some  mffians  came  along  at  the 
same  time  and  tried  to  l)eat  them  up  for  some  reason  or  other,  all  during  the  dance. 
Fortunately,  they  were  dispelled  and  that  was  -  but  it  was  sort  of  a  surprise  where  that 
happened. 

ROZELL:  So  the  school  was  where  350  Union  is  now? 

DAVID:  Yes. 
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ROZELL:  I  see.    Where  all  those  apartments  are...  All  those  ninety  apartments, 
believe  it  or  not!    Peter  and  I  stayed  in  one  of  them  for  a  short  time.  How  about  Ken 
Evers,  he  was  the  second  president  [1956-58]. 

DAVID:  Ken  Evers,  he  was  in  the  contracting  business  and,  as  I  said,  he  worked  with 
me  on  The  Bulletin.    He  was  the  president,  but  nothing  spectacular. 

ROZELL:  That  people  will  take  on  being  the  president  for  a  couple  of  years  was  a 
statement  of  their  belief,  I  think,  in  the  Hill.  It  would  take  so  much  energy.  Even  today 
we  have  people  that  have  gone,  I  think  three  or  four  times  as  president.  Now  they  cani 
do  that  anymore,  they're  limited  to  just  a  couple  of  times.  But  that's  a  huge  commitment 
to  take  on  all  the  issues  of  the  Hill. 

DAVID:  Right.  Well,  any  civic  organization  is  a  thankless  job. 

ROZELL:  [Laughter]    But  you  get  involved  with  your  neighbors  and  so  you  know  them, 
thafs  the  good  part.  What  about  Robert  Major?  [3*^  THD  President,  1958-1959]  Do 
you  remember  him?  Pat  Carson's  husband,  Pat  Carson  Major...? 

DAVID:  I  knew  Pat  Carson. 

ROZELL:  She  was  very  active  right  in  the  beginning. 
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We  Are  Not^BEAT 


FKillT  FOR  F41K  —  Insisting  Left  to  right  are  Mary  Erckenbrack, 

they  are  not  part  of  "Beat  Generation,"  sculptor;    Peter   Macchiarini,    jewelry 

sponsors  of  Grant  Ave.  Street  Fair  seek  design*   and    fair   director;    and    Dr. 

signer,  to   petitions   to   sava   the  fair-  Robert  A.  Major,  physician.  ^ 


'Beatniks'  Blamed 


n I 


Grant  Avenue  Street  Fair  controversy,  1958 


DAVID:  She  was  sort  of  a  feisty  person. 


ROZELL:  Yes,  a  lawyer. 


DAVID:  A  lawyer. 


ROZELL:  He  was  a  doctor. 


DAVID:  He  was  a  doctor.  He  wasn't  too  well,  as  I  recall  rt. 

ROZELL:  He  lived  a  long  life.  He  just  died  recently,  and  had  a  practice  in  the  city. 

DAVID:  They  first  lived  on  the  Upper  Filbert  Street  just  above  The  Shadows.  (The 
Majors  later  built  an  apartment  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Filbert  and  lower  Montgomery 
Streets.)    I  think  her  apartment  was  the  one  that  was  used  in  a  movie  one  time  and  the 
movie  people  had  to  take  out  a  supporting  post  I  don't  know  if  the  place  would  have 
fallen  down  or  not.  They  gave  her  a  thousand  dollars,  which  in  those  days  was  a  lot  of 
money,  and  she  agreed  to  do  it.  So  everything  worked  out  all  right. 

ROZELL:  Was  that  to  support  The  Shadows  or  their  own  building? 

DAVID:  No,  the  support  was  in  her  apartment.  Mrs.  Henry  Potter  Russell  deserves 
some  mention  because  she  was  a  sister  of  W.  W.  Crocker.    She  did  a  lot  for  the  San 
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Francisco  Museum  of  Art  and  every  time  they  had  a  reception  there  for  new  paintings  or 
anything  she  was  always  there,  always  very  gracious.  People  came  up  and  talked  to 
her  because  she  was  a  social  grand  dame  type  of  person  but  very  generous,  very  nice. 

ROZELL:  I'm  not  going  to  go  through  each  of  the  presidents  but  here  are  some  ones 
that  particularly  interested  me.  Morton  Rader?  [7*  THD  President,  1964-1966] 

DAVID:  Oh,  he  was  a  nice  guy.  He  lived  over  there  in  that  house  next  to  you. 

ROZELL:  At  the  end  of  Alta? 

DAVID:  No.  West  of  your  house.  And  Put  Livenmore  lived  up  there  at  one  time  too. 

ROZELL:  Put  Livennore? 

DAVID:  Horatio  Putnam  Livenmore.  And,  later  on  he  lived  on  Russian  Hill  where  his 
family  owned  property.  He  lived  in  a  house  over  there.  There  were  five  Livermore 
brothers.  Put  was  a  very  nice  man,  unusually  nice.  He  went  to  Thatcher  School  with 
my  brother,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  He  invited  me  up  to  their  place.    They  had  a  ranch  on 
the  summit  above  Calistoga.  I  went  there  on  a  weekend  one  time  with  him.  Then  his 
brother  George  came  over  with  his  wife  and  we  all  had  dinner  together  that  night  and 
then  we  went  hiking  around  the  mountains  over  there,  above  Calistoga. 
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Rod  Freebairn-Smith 
Past  THD  Presidents 


ROZELL:  Well,  that's  the  thing  about  the  Hill,  you  really  get  to  know  people  well, 
[chuckle] 

DAVID:  I  knew  Put  before  that. 

ROZELL:  Ah.  What  about  some  of  the  later  ones  in  the  Seventies?  Anne  Halsted? 
[14*  THD  President,  1977  - 1979] 

DAVID:  Oh,  Anne  Halsted.  she  was  a  nice  gal.  a  very  nice  gal.  She  - 1  enjoyed  her 
company.  I  think  I  dated  her  several  times.  For  a  fact ... 

ROZELL:  She  and  Wells  Whitney  have  been  very  active  throughout  the  years  not  only 
in  the  Dwellers  but  in  city  issues.  She's  always  standing  up  and  [advocating],  a  very 
good  speaker  on  an  issue. 

DAVID:    Yes,  she  is. 

ROZELL:  Do  you  remember  what  some  of  the  important  issues  were,  that  were  fought 
in  the  early  days? 

DAVID:  Well,  yes.  We  talked  about  this  forty-foot  height  limitation.  It  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Hill.  Then  this  woman  lawyer  owned  some  property  on  Montgomery  Street 
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just  on  the  south  side  of  Speedy's  and  she  wanted  to  put  a  ninety-foot  story  building 
there  and  ... 

ROZELL:  This  is  when  there  were  no  ninety-foot  story  buildings  on  the  Hill. 

DAVID:  Well,  she  wanted  to  do  this  up  there.  We  were  able  to  put  this  thing  on  hold. 

ROZELL:  So  you  prevented  it. 

DAVID:  Well,  yes,  we  all  worked  together.  I  remember  one  man  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
paper  condemning  this  and  she  called  him  up  in  his  office  [chuckle]  and  said,  "You  son- 
of-a-bitch."  [chuckle]  But  together  we  stopped  that  construction. 

ROZELL:  And  that  did  come  about,  the  Hill  has  generally  now  saved  that  forty-foot 
height  limit  and  sticks  to  it  and  we're  still  able  to  see  the  shape  of  the  Hill  because  of 
that. 

DAVID:  We  have  the  same  kind  of  problem  here  in  Santa  Barbara  right  now.  These 
fancy  developers  come  in  and  overbuild  and  put  in  huge  buildings  and  channelize  the 
streets  and  there's  a  big  ruckus  about  that  same  issue  right  here.  The  developers  want 
to  come  in  and  plan  a  building,  sell  it,  and  get  out  and  then  plan  another  building. 
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ROZELL:  Yes.    Then  they  disappear.  What  about  saving  the  39  Cort,  the  little  old  Coit 
bus? 

DAVID:  Little  old  bus?  Well,  I  don't  know  much  about  it.    I  remember  the  ruckus  but  I 
had  no  active  part  in  that. 

ROZELL:  I  think  they  wanted  to  stop  the  service  being  that  the  Hill  is  so  steep,  even 
though  they  had  few  customers  going  up  and  down,  only  the  older  folks... 

DAVID:  Well,  that  last  block  from  Keamy  to  Montgomery  was  a  steep  one. 

ROZELL:  Yes,  it  still  is.  It  doesn't  get  any  less. 

DAVID:  I  used  to  walk  it.    I  walked  it  more  than  once. 

ROZELL:  [chuckle]    We  trundle  up  it  every  day,  back  and  forth. 

DAVID:  Going  back  to  that.  You  know,  the  trouble  is  they  tried  to  have  a  longer  route 
when  you  get  down  to  North  Beach;  that  delays  it.  Another  thing  about  the  bus,  in 
summertime,  it  got  stuck  in  the  traffic  on  Lombard  Street  going  to  Coit  Tower  and  you 
wouldn't  see  it.  It  just  wasn't  there  at  Stockton  and  Union,  [at  the  bottom  of  the  hill] 
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Speedy's  New  Union  Grocery 
Union  at  l^ontgomery 


Julius  Castle,  Montgomery  at  Greenwich 


t^9 


ROZELL:  Several  of  our  people  in  Traffic  and  Parking  Committee  have  spent  just  years 
trying  to  change  how  the  bus  routes  go.  It  hasn't  happened.  I  mean  it  still  goes  up  to 
the  top  of  both  peaks  of  Telegraph  Hill  and  that's  its  major  route  back  and  forth.  But 
they  wanted  to  change  it  to  encourage  tourists  from  Fisherman's  Wharf  to  take  the  bus 
more  instead  of  parking  up  there.  But  it  hasn't  happened  yet,  just  talk,  [chuckle] 

DAVID:  Well,  parkir>g's  always  been  a  problem  on  the  Hill.  We  had  this  guy,  Victor 
Merrill.  He  worked  at  Julius'  Castle  and  he  had  been  there  for  years  and  years  and 
years.  My  parents  used  to  go  up  there  and  have  dinner  in  San  Francisco,  have  lunch  at 
Julius'  Castle.  That  had  the  best  sixty-five  cent  lunch  anywhere  in  1930.  At  that  time 
Montgomery  Street  was  not  a  through  street.  You  went  down  and  came  back  on  the 
same  lower  side. 

ROZELL:  It  wasn't  divided  as  it  is  now. 

DAVID:  Well,  part  of  it  was.  Then  you  wondered  what  to  do  with  your  car  and  Victor 
Merrill,  a  [teenage]  boy,  would  say,  "I'll  park  your  car."  And  he  had  a  turntable,  he 
turned  the  car  around  on  the  tumtable. 

ROZELL:  Wow.  Interesting. 

DAVID:  There's  a  picture  of  it  in  the  Telegraph  Hill  book. 
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ROZELL:  Ah,  I  had  forgotten  that. 

DAVID:  Later  on  Victor  got  very  dominating  about  parking.  Of  course,  The  Shadows 
restaurant  had  parkers  there  too  and  people  disliked  The  Shadows  because  of  that. 
Residents  couldn't  park  their  cars.  So  what  the  parkers  would  do,  they'd  park  over  on 
Kearny  Street.  So  residents  on  Kearny  Street  one  time  took  the  parking  tags  and 
switched  them  on  the  cars.  They  got  the  message. 

ROZELL:  [Laughter]   They  got  them  back.  Now,  they  have  to  put  them  in  a  parking 
garage,  I  think.  Well,  there's  no  more  Shadows  but  there  are  new  owners  at  Julius' 
Castle,  just  opening,  I  believe,  this  week.  I'm  sure  they  don't  know  about  the  sixty-five 
cent  lunches,  we'll  have  to  tell  them  about  that. 

DAVID:  Oh  really.  They  don't  want  to  hear  about  it.  I  talk  about  Julius  in  the  book. 

ROZELL:  What  about  freeways?  That  was  a  huge  issue,  limiting  freeways. 

DAVID:  Well,  of  course,  I  liked  that  Embarcadero  Freeway  because  I  coukJ  go  down  to 
Broadway  and  get  on  the  freeway  and  go. 

ROZELL:  I  know,  I  did  too,  but  the  Embarcadero  has  turned  into  such  a  better  place 
now  without  that  freeway  on  it.  But  earlier  freeways  wanted  to  go  next  to  and  into  the 
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Hill,  tunnel  through.  The  state  had  some  plans  to  tunnel  through  the  Hill  to  connect  the 
two  Bridges. 

DAVID:  Well,  they  were  going  to  tunnel  through  Pacific  Heights  and  then  -  it  didn't 
happen.  The  parking  situation  -  for  many  years  you  could  build  an  apartment  house 
with  no  restrictions  as  to  the  number  of  parking  spaces.  Now  that  twelve-unit  place  on 
Alta  Street  got  me  upset  t)ecause  they  only  put  in  four  parking  places  and  that  was  it.  I 
jumped  up  and  down  and  I  made  a  map  one  time  showing  all  the  streets  of  that  part  of 
Telegraph  Hill  and  showing  all  the  streets  where  there's  no  legal  padding.  Of  course,  if 
you  had  to  pari(,  you  didn't  have  any  choice.  Then  I  worked  out  that  theoretically  one 
could  build  a  six-unit  apartment  on  a  fifty-foot  lot  and  if  you  did  that  with  no  paricing 
garages,  the  first  man  came  home  pari^ed  his  car  in  front  of  the  building,  the  next  man 
pari<ed  behind  him,  the  next  man  would  be  left  waiting  and  the  line  would  go  out  to  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge.  (Laughter]  There  was  a  couple  over  there  on  Lombard  Street  next 
to  that  big  apartment  building  and  Dr.  Wong  wanted  to  put  a  larger  building  in  there. 
They  got  upset  about  it.  But  he  knew  a  man  who  was  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Examiner  so  he  was  able  to  get  some  force  behind  it  and  finally  get  some  recognition. 
And  he  got  Time  magazine  to  write  a  story  about  it,  it  was  called  The  Car  Cries  for 
Home,"  and  finally  he  got  the  thing  through  about  one-for-one  partying.  I  was  the  guy 
who  started  it. 
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PETER:  It's  interesting,  350  Union,  wtiere  the  old  Rudolph  Schaeffer  School  of  Design 
was  and  the  present  apartments  created  a  vast  parking  garage  under  that.  That  must 
have  one  parking  space  per  unit  for  the  ninety  units. 

DAVID:  I  used  to  park  my  car  there  and  when  I  did  so  I  would  go  shopping  and  I'd  take 
the  frozen  food  home  first.  [Laughter]  I'd  walk  up  the  Hill  [on  Union]  and  down 
Montgomery  to  Filbert,  then  walk  down  Filbert,  down  ninety-one  stairs,  then  over  a  little 
brick  walk  and  up  twenty-stairs  and  then  I  got  home.  The  next  time  I  went  out  I'd  pick 
the  fresh  vegetables  from  the  car.  And  on  the  third  trip  later  on  I'd  take  the  canned 
goods. 

ROZELL:  Oh,  that  took  planning.  Well,  I  think  it  is  a  real  puzzle  to  live  on  Filbert  where 
you  have  to  carry  everything  in  and  carry  your  garbage  out.  I  mean,  you  just  have  to 
really  think  to  live  there. 

DAVID;  Well,  see,  the  trouble  is  there  are  so  many  areas  that  doni  have  a  graded 
street  [on  Telegraph  Hill].  I've  forgotten  what  the  number  was  of  how  many  houses  - 
that  do  not  have  a  graded  street  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hill. 

ROZELL:  That's  right,  because  its  so  steep. 

DAVID:  Yes. 
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ROZELL:  Another  thing  about  parking,  I  believe  the  issue  of  having  the  A  sticker  (the 
neighbors  who  live  there  having  to  have  a  sticker  to  park  there),  started  on  Telegraph 
Hill.    Our  area  being  the  first,  that's  why  we  have  an  "A".    That  helped  limit  some 
illegal  parking. 

DAVID:  Nancy  Katz  was  behind  that,  I  believe,  as  I  recall  it.  Also  Dorothy  Erskine,  I 
think.  I  remember  going  to  Belvedere  one  time  and  walking  around  Belvedere  and 
seeing  a  guy  go  out  with  an  "A"  sticker  on  his  car  and  I  reported  him.  They  were 
abusing  it,  you  see. 

ROZELL:  And  so  many  people  who  work  downtown  wanted  to  park  up  on  the  Hill. 

DAVID:  Well,  it  was  convenient. 

ROZELL:  They  came  over  from  Marin  or  wherever. 

DAVID:  Yes. 

ROZELL:  What  about  converting  the  steps  into  gardens?  Quite  a  few  of  the  steps  like 
Vallejo  and  Filbert  and  Greenwich  have  been  converted  into  gardens. 
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DAVID:  Well,  Filbert  and  Greenwich  were  gardens  when  I  first  came  there.  They  were 
developed  further  by  Grace  Marchant  and  by  her  daughter.  Vallejo  came  in  later  on. 
That  was  Freebaim  Smith? 

ROZELL:  Right,  Rod  Freebaim  Smith,  right.  [21^  THD  President  1989-91,  an 
architect]. 

DAVID:  He  did  that. 

ROZELL:  And  he  also  wanted  to  and  has  worked  out  a  plan  to  develop  the  Keamy 
Steps.  I  dont  know  if  that  will  ever  happen,  but  they've  had  a  lot  of  meetings  about  it. 
Another  wonderful  thing  that's  happened  is  the  historic  district  designation  and  that  was 
just  started  around  the  time  you  left. 

DAVID:  I  did  that  with  Gigi  Piatt.    Gigi  Piatt  and  I  were  involved  with  that.  Do  you  know 
about  Gigi  Piatt? 

ROZELL:  Well,  tell  me  about  Gigi.  Was  there  another  lady  involved  at  that  time  who 
did  -  she  did  ail  the  plotting  of  each  of  the  [historic]  houses? 

PETER:  Oh,  Ann  Bloomfield. 

ROZELL:  Oh,  She's  gone.  Yes,  I  did  see  Gigi  at  a  meeting  recently  - 
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PETER:  She  was  at  the  San  Francisco  Tomorrow  dinner  a  week  ago. 

ROZELL:  Right.  Peter,  thank  you. 

DAVID:  Ann,  thaf  s  the  one  who  died. 

ROZELL:  Yes.  And  she  was  wonderful. 

DAVID:  Gigi  came  from  Kansas  City  - 1  guess  she  came  from  St.  Louis.  Anyway,  she 
was  married  and  lived  out  on  Presidio  Avenue  with  her  husband  and  two  boys.  She 
was  very  dedicated  to  that  Junior  League  book  on  San  Francisco.  There  were  ten  of 
us.    I  was  one  of  the  people  who  reviewed  the  buildings  to  be  considered.  What  we'd 
do,  we'd  get  a  picture  of  the  house  and  a  description  and  then  the  top  of  the  sheet  was 
a  little  sort  of  a  section  marked  off,  numbered  one  to  twelve,  I  was  number  nine.  If  you 
liked  it  you  gave  it  a  green  check,  if  you  didn't  like  it  you  gave  it  a  red  check,  if  you 
thought  it  should  be  thought  about,  you  gave  it  a  blue  check. 

ROZELL:  So  you  had  a  color-coded  rating  system. 

DAVID:  And  Gigi  did  a  magnificent  piece  of  work  on  that  book.  Roger  Olmsted  wrote 
the  text  for  it. 
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ROZELL:  Yes  that  is  a  wonderful  reference.  We  have  a  copy  and  I  have  used  it. 
PETER:    Here  Today  is  the  name  of  it. 

DAVID:  One  thing  I  might  talk  about  is  Alice  Griffith  from  the  Telegraph  Hill 
Neighborhood  House.  She  started  that  when  she  lived  on  Pacific  Avenue  [she  was  one 
ten  women  with  Elizabeth  Ashe  who  founded  this  neighborhood  house  to  help 
impoverished  immigrants].  She  had  a  Chinese  cook  and  she'd  have  these  dinner 
parties  every  now  and  then.  She'd  tell  him  that  she  wanted  to  have  this  and  have  that 
and  so  forth  and  so  on.  One  time  she  wanted  to  have  a  particular  dessert  and  the 
Chinese  cook  said,  "Oh,  you  don't  want  to  have  it."  She  says,  "Oh,  I  want  to  have  it." 
He  says,  "No.  you  can't  have  it."  "Why  not?"  "Mrs.  Polk's  no  here.'  It  was  Polk  Talbot 
(steamship  company  owner).  It  finally  turned  out  that  the  Polks  had  a  Chinese  cook 
also  and  they'd  trade  desserts  over  the  back  fence.  So  this  is  being  made  by  Mrs. 
Polk's  cook  and  not  by  Alice  Griffith's  cook. 

ROZELL:  [Laughter]    He  didn't  like  to  make  this  dessert.  I  guess. 

DAVID:  So  I  thought  it  was  a  wonderful  story. 

ROZELL:  That's  great  It  is.  Thinking  back  now.  what  were  the  rents  for  your 
apartment  when  you  first  lived  on  Telelgraph  Hill? 
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DAVID  MYRICK:  My  first  apartment. ...  It  was  in  1 952.  The  rents  were  frozen  by  the 
City  at  that  time  and  I  think,  as  I  recall  it,  it  was  $77  a  month  and  then  it  moved  to  $100 
then  to  $160  and  finally  to  $300.  Actually,  I  had  -  when  Grace  was  in  charge  of  the 
building  - 1  talked  her  into  letting  me  have  a  second  apartment  because  I  had  so  many 
books.  So  I  not  only  had  the  two  basement  storage  areas  but  I  also  had  a  whole 
second  floor. 

ROZELL  OVERMIRE:  You  expanded  out.  Peter  and  I  have  that  problem  too  with 
books. 

DAVID:  That's  why  I  keep  my  house  in  Montecito.  I've  got  six  thousand  books  in  my 
house.  And  I  have  some  here  but  not  many. 

ROZELL:  Oh  my  gracious.  Oh.  Well,  if  you're  a  researcher  and  a  writer,  books  are 
valuable,  and  if  you  love  reading.    I'd  just  like  to  know,  what  was  the  atmosphere  when 
you  lived  there?  You  gave  me  a  feeling  for  the  parties  that  you  had.  How  did  you  feel 
about  living  on  the  Hill?  Were  the  people  friendly? 

DAVID:  Oh,  yes,  they  were  very  friendly.  Across  the  street  was  the  Brown  family  and 
their  house  was  228  Filbert.  The  house  was  built  to  have  a  grocery  store  down  in  the 
basement  and  then  they  decided  that  they  were  not  going  to  lower  themselves  to  be 
merchants,  they  were  going  to  stay  away  from  that  sort  of  thing.  So  their  dining  room, 
the  kitchen/dining  room  was  down  in  the  basement.  But  the  trouble  was  if  you  wanted 
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to  get  from  the  upstairs  to  down  below  you  had  to  go  outside  and  walk  down  the  Filbert 
steps  and  come  around.    Aunt  Ida  was  there,  Ida  Brown.  She  had  a  wonderful  voice. 
But  [when]  she  was  with  her  family,  I  think  it  was  in  a  horse  and  buggy,  and  they  were 
on  Mt.  Tamalpais  and  this  train  came  along  when  the  buggy  was  stalled  on  the  tracks 
and  she  went  up  and  yelled  to  the  engineer  to  stop  the  train.     She  screamed  so  much 
that  she  wrecked  her  voice  and  she  never  could  sing  again. 

ROZELL  and  PETER:  Oh,  oh  dear  me. 

DAVID:  Another  gal  that  lived  there...  her  family  came  from  Montreal  and  they  owned 
the  -  Willa  Price  her  name  was... 

ROZELL:  Willa  Price. 

DAVID:  Yes,  her  family  owned  the  Price  Brothers  Paper  Company  at  one  time.  They 
lost  it  in  The  Depression.  There  had  an  island  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  I  think  they 
owned  the  whole  island  at  one  time.  She  lived  down  there  on  Napier  Lane.  Oh,  Jack 
Lund.  Do  you  know  Jack  Lund? 

ROZELL:  No,  I  know  his  name  but  I  don't  - 

DAVID:  He  had  a  building  on  Darrell  Place  and  Jack  -  well,  he  was  a  little  shy  about 
people  but  he  lived  there  for  many  years. 
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Oh,  next  to  Jack's  building  was  one  of  Mr.  Kern's  apartments.  Mr.  Kern  came  up  there 
when  a  couple  moved  in  and  this  husband  was  rather  tall  so  he  hit  his  head  on  the 
chandelier  and  Mr.  Kem  came  along  and  saw  it  and  came  in  and  saw  it  wasn't  there. 

ROZELL:  This  is  on  Dan^ell  Place? 

DAVID:  On  Darrell  Place.    And  he  saw  it  was  gone  and  he  said,  That  is  a  genuine 
imitation  antique.  You've  got  to  get  out.  You've  got  to  get  out  right  now.  I  can't  have 
that,  you've  destroyed  my  property."  And  this  man  explained  why  he  had  done  It  and  - 

ROZELL:  He  was  too  tall,  he  kept  hitting  his  head,  [laughter] 

DAVID:  And  this  guy  got  very  upset  about  it  and  finally  the  bride  burst  into  tears  and 
that  convinced  Mr.  Kem  to  let  them  stay  here. 

ROZELL:  I  feel  that  it's  still  quite  friendly.  Maybe  It's  because  I  say  hello  to  everyone,  I 
feel  that  way,  but  I  have  a  very  neighboriy  feeling  still  in  living  up  on  the  Hill. 

DAVID:  Oh.  yes. 

ROZELL:  People  always  talk  to  each  other,  say  hello,  stop  and  take  the  time  to  talk  to 
each  other. 
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DAVID:  Remember  Charlie  Shearer? 


ROZELL:  Shearer? 


DAVID:  He  was  a  wonderful  guy.  He  lived  on  Dan-ell  Place  and  he  had  a  little  dog 
called  Boy,  a  little  toy  poodle.  I  don't  know  if  there  was  another  name  for  it.  He  always 
knew  what  was  going  on.  He  had  a  way  of  picking  up  the  news  and  knew  all  the  gossip. 
He  worked  for  the  City  and  then  he  retired  and  went  to  the  movies  and  then  we  never 
saw  him  again.  What  happened  was  he  had  a  heart  attack  and  died  quietly  in  the 
movie.  Someone  saw  him  there  and  picked  up  his  wallet  and  so  they  didn't  know  who 
he  was.  Fortunately,  they  caught  it  just  in  time,  or  they  were  going  to  bury  him  in  the 
Potter's  Field. 

ROZELL  Oh,  my  gosh!  That  is  amazing.  Well,  you  never  know  about  people.  I  have 
a  question  about  something  I've  read  about  in  the  early  days,  in  the  fifties.  There  was  a 
Camevale.    Camevale, 

DAVID:  Oh.  Yes. 

ROZELL:  Did  you  take  part  in  any  of  those? 

DAVID:  No,  I  don't  think  they  existed  when  I  was  there.  I  think  I  heard  about  it.  It  was 
something  that  happened  years  ago. 
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ROZELL:  I  see.  They  seemed  to  be  still  planning  to  have  it  then  and  it  was  a  costume- 
type  party  for  neighlwrs. 

DAVID:  Well,  they  had  neighborhood  parties  every  now  and  then.  There  was  one  man. 
I  wish  I  could  remember  his  name...  back  to  the  Dwellers,  [chuckle].  I  remember  he 
was  on  Castle  Street  and  he  was  so  upset  one  night  when  someone  cut  a  tree.  "David, 
they  cut  down  a  tree!"  The  way  he  said  it  so  you  wouW  think  It  was  a  big  something.  It 
was  like  they  sawed  his  mother! 

ROZELL:  We  recently  teamed  that  you  have  to  pay  a  fine.    We  had  to  cut  down  a  tree 
in  order  to  build  a  garage  in  our  Union  Street  place.  But  the  City  fine  has  increased  up 
to  three  hundred  some  dollars  if  you  cut  down  a  tree.  You  have  to  pay  the  fee  and  then 
you  have  to  replace  it  as  well. 

DAVID:  Well,  that's  right.  I  know  about  a  tree  on  the  Filbert  Steps,  it  got  bigger  and 
bigger  and  bigger  and  It  was  just  blocking  the  view  and  I  wanted  to  take  it  down.  I  got 
Thompson's  pemiission  but  Ransom  raised  hell  about  it. 

ROZELL:  They're  still  fighting  about  trees  on  the  Filbert  Steps.  Recently  there's  been  a 
tree  that's  been  a  probtem  and  back  and  forth  between  the  neighbors.  Then  a  City 
gardener  came  and  took  a  look  at  it.  Trees  are  probtems  because  peopte  love  the  view 
so.    They  get  so  high  and  then  that's  too  high,  [chuckle] 
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DAVID:  That's  the  old  problem,  view  versus  trees.  You  feel  one  way  or  the  other  about 
things  and  thaf  s  it. 

PETER:  Another  thought  about  living  on  the  Hill.  When  I  nnoved  onto  the  Hill,  into  350 
Union,  in  1974,  and  then  to  Reno  Place  and  then  to  the  house  on  Union  Street,  there 
were  no  children  on  the  Hill  and  now  there  are  quite  a  few  young  children,  babies 
through  teenage,  young  families.  Were  there  children  on  your  part  of  the  Hill  when  you 
were  there? 

DAVID:  No.  There  were  no  children,  no.  Of  course,  they  have  that  Garfield  School  and 
it  was  rebuilt.  One  thing  about  the  Hill  was  that  at  first  there  were  Gennan  people  then 
Italian  and  now  Chinese.  The  Chinese  have  just  taken  over. 

ROZELL:  Right.  It  is  a  difficult  place  for  families.  Almost  all  the  children  on  the  Hill  who 
are  in  school,  in  the  public  grammar  school,  are  Chinese,  just  about. 

PETER:  I  was  thinking  of  the  Filbert  Steps. 

ROZELL:  Many  of  the  Hill  children  are  going  over  to  a  private  school  -  that  live  on  top 
of  the  hill  -  over  on  Russian  Hill  or  out  to  the  Marina. 

DAVID:  The  Town  School? 
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ROZELL:  And  they  get  into  high  school  and  they  go  on  to  a  private  school  like  the 
Town  School. 

DAVID:  I  always  went  to  private  schools.  Here  [In  California]  and  then  I  went  over  to 
boarding  school  in  Colorado  Springs. 

ROZELL:  So  your  family  was  from  this  area,  the  Santa  Barbara  area  originally?  Your 
parents? 

DAVID;  Oh,  no.  My  grandmother  was  bom  in  San  Francisco.  My  paternal  grandfather 
was  a  son  of  an  Episcopalian  minister  who  went  to  Harvard  Divinity  School.  My 
grandfather  was  in  the  publishing  business,  he  published  various  magazines  including 
Good  Housekeeping,  which  he  sold  to  Hearst  and  he  started  the  Seal  of  Approval.  My 
father  went  to  Princeton  and  my  brother  went  to  Princeton.  Then  my  mother  grew  up 
outside  of  Chicago,  a  place  called  Hubbard  Woods,  which  is  next  to  Winnetka.  She 
went  to  Radcliffe  and  my  mother  and  father  met  there.  My  father  came  out  here  (Santa 
Barbara)  as  a  boy  with  his  mother  and  two  sisters.  They  lived  on  Santa  Barbara  Street 
in  a  house  there.  He  used  to  ride  his  horse  over  the  mountains. 

ROZELL:  Ah,  wonderful! 
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DAVID:    He  came  out  in  1902.  Then  he  went  East  to  school  and  he  grew  up  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts  when  he  wasn't  here.  Then  when  he  finished  college,  he 
came  back  and  decided  he  wanted  to  live  here.  That* s  why  I  was  t)om  here. 

ROZELL:  When  you  wrote  this  Telegraph  Hill  book  they  were  still  alive  and  living  in 
Santa  Barbara? 

DAVID:  They  just  died  about  that  same  year.  That  was  a  busy  year.  I  went  to  the 
Orient,  both  my  parents  died,  I  was  settling  two  estates,  I  was  finishing  this  book,  and  I 
went  to  Washington  four  times  in  five  weeks.  I'd  go  back  on  company  business  for 
Southern  Pacific. 

ROZELL:  I  see.  Sometimes  life  is  like  that.  It  is  all  in  a  flurry.  When  you  published 
your  book  originally  and  then  re-published  it  in  2001 ,  did  you  think  it  would  be  sold 
through  the  Internet?  Did  you  think  that  book  sales  would  be  going  that  way? 

DAVID:  Well,  we  drclnl  have  Internet  in  those  days. 

ROZELL:  Well,  in  2001. 

DAVID:  No,  I  didn't  think  so. 
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ROZELL:  Yes,  it's  amazing.  And  I  have  a  question  for  you  about  books  in  general, 
since  you  love  books.  What  do  you  feel  is  the  future  of  books  and  libraries  in  general? 

DAVID:  Versus  Internet? 

ROZELL:  Versus  the  electronic  way  of  reading  that  people  do  now;  how  newspapers 
are  read  electronically  in  the  morning  on  the  television  screen  or  the  computer. 

DAVID:  Well,  my  own  personal  opinion  is  I  like  to  see  them  in  print  because  I  can  read 
it  slowly  and  read  it  again  a  second  time  to  get  the  meaning.  If  you  read  it  on  the 
screen,  a  lot  of  times  you  have  a  tendency  to  forget  it  and  you  don't  have  a  lasting 
memory.  But  some  people  can  pick  it  up  that  way  and  some  people  can't.  It's  just  a 
matter  of  personal  preference,  I  think. 

ROZELL:  I  mean  libraries  are  downsizing,  bookstores  are  downsizing,  do  you  think  the 
book  will  be  around? 

DAVID:  Oh,  yes,  in  fact  -  you  know,  in  spite  of  all  this  talk  about  Internet,  book  sales 
generally  are  pretty  strong  across  the  country.  The  big  advantage  of  the  Internet,  it's 
such  a  temporary  exposure,  as  opposed  to  a  book  [which]  is  something  you  can  live 
with  for  as  long  as  you  want. 
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ROZELL:  Right.  Right.  Well,  it's  a  worry  to  people  who  really  love  books.  They  see 
children  not  reading  as  much  and  ... 

DAVID:  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  a  tenible  time  reading  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  hated 
books.    I  hated  school  too.  You  can  put  that  down. 

ROZELL:  [laughter]    If  s  amazing  how  people  change,  isnl  it? 

PETER:  And  there  is  another  aspect  of  reading.  For  me,  reading  the  newspaper,  I  can 
skip  the  articles  I'm  not  interested  in.  When  someone  else  is  goveming  the  timeline,  I 
cant  skip  the  stuff  I'm  not  interested  in.  It  is  all  there  on  the  television  screen.  I  haven't 
adjusted  to  that. 

DAVID:  Yes. 

ROZELL:  I  have  some  questions,  just  a  few  more  about  the  neighborhood.  In  the 
Fifties,  in  the  Beatnik  era,  did  that  affect  you  in  any  way  or  were  you  interested  in  it? 

DAVID:  No.  No.  That  was  all  down  on  Pacific  Avenue  and  Broadway  and  this  part  - 
you  were  completely  isolated  living  up  on  the  Hill,  you  were  away  from  all  that. 

ROZELL:  What  about  in  "58  when  there  was  a  severe  earthquake.  Do  you  remember 
that  happening? 
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DAVID:  Yes,  I  was  in  the  office  at  the  time  -  Southern  Pacific  -  and  all  I  did  was  get 
away  from  the  outside  wall  and  then  it  stopped,  [chuckle]  One  of  our  top  attomeys 
decided  he  was  going  to  go  back  East  again  because  of  the  earthquake. 

ROZELL:  That  did  it  for  him,  right?  Well,  I  was  a  child  then  in  school  and  I  distinctly 
remember  being  rushed  out  of  school  and  seeing  all  the  chandeliers  in  the  school 
swaying  and,  when  we  got  out,  seeing  the  building  shaking  in  fact.  So  I  don't  know  what 
happened  downtown,  I  was  just  curious  about  that. 

DAVID:  Well,  there  wasn't  much  damage  in  that  earthquake.  It  wasn't  like  the  one  in 
'89.  That  was  a  big  earthquake.  That  caused  more  damage. 

ROZELL:  Yes.  Yes.  So  did  you  take  advantage  of  the  neighborhood  entertainments, 
the  restaurants,  the  music...  that  was  down  below  the  Hill? 

DAVID:  Not  very  often  because  it's  usually  so  crowded  and,  again,  it's  hard  to  park  and 
most  of  my  dates  lived  off  the  Hill.  Oh,  one  I  should  tell  you  about...  one  gal  called 
Nancy  Dry  who  came  from  New  York.  She  lived  for  a  while  at  the  end  of  Darrell  Place. 
She  taught  music  at  one  of  the  giri's  schools.  I  was  woricing  on  my  t)ooks  and  at  nine 
o'clock  she'd  come  over  to  my  place.  In  those  days  you  could  buy  a  bottle  of  vwne  in  a 
split.  We'd  open  a  bottle  of  wine  and  sit  and  talk  and  she'd  go  back  at  nine-thirty  or  ten 
o'clock.  She  used  to  do  that  every  now  and  then,  just  a  quiet  break  in  the  evening. 
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Because  she'd  be  working  on  her  plan  for  school  classes,  you  see,  and  I'd  be  working 
on  my  books. 

ROZELL:  Well,  that  was  a  good  compromise  for  both  of  you  to  get  a  little  rest  and 
friendship. 

DAVID:  Then  there  was  a  gal  named  Babs  Schieffelin.  Babs  Schieffelin  lived  with 
Louise  Burpee.  They  lived  up  on  Upper  Alta  Street  back  of  Harold  Simon's  place.  The 
floors  in  the  house  all  went  different  directions,  [laughter  -  there  are  many  slanted  floors 
in  the  neightxjrhood]  Babs  Schieffelin's  distant  cousin  - 1  guess  tt  was  or  once  removed 
something  like  that  -  was  a  man  named  Ed  Schieffelin,  the  man  who  discovered 
Tombstone,  Arizona.  The  Schieffelins  were  very  -  at  that  time  -  were  very  social  in  New 
York,  very  proper  people.  They  were  also  liquor  importers,  they  imported  Black  and 
White  Scotch  and  Chartreuse  liquor.  Uncle  Ed  would  come  back  to  New  York  and 
always  call  from  the  Pennsylvania  Station  as  he  was  about  ready  to  leave.  He  would 
always  say,  "Hello,  this  is  Uncle  Ed."  "How  are  you.  Uncle  Ed?"  "Fine,  thanks.  How 
are  all  you  folks?"  "Fine,  why  don't  you  come  see  us?"  His  answer  was,  "You  folks  is 
too  tony  for  me."  [laughter]  Babs  now  lives  in  Montana.  She  never  got  married,  always 
wanted  to  marry  a  cowboy  with  a  Yale  degree. 

ROZELL:  Oh,  that's  hard  to  find.  But  maybe  not  today,  a  lot  of  people  have  moved  to 
Montana  that  weren't  cowboys.  Another  thought,  dkJ  you  ever  go  to  the  Hungry  i  and 
see  any  of  the  entertainment  like  Bill  Cosby  and  Woody  Allen? 
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DAVID:  No,  but  I  remember  there  were  two  clowns  who  worked  together  and  they  put 
on  a  show. 

ROZELL:  Mort  Sahl?  Brothers?  Smothers  Brothers? 

DAVID:    I  can't  remember  but  they  were  very  entertaining. 

ROZELL:  There  was  recently  a  tribute  to  Banducci  [the  owner  of  the  Hungry  i].  There's 
an  exhibit  in  town  about  all  the  early  people  that  played  in  his  place  and  some  of  them 
showed  up  and  they  all  talked  about  how  they  worked  for  Banducci  and  how  free  he 
was,  he  allowed  them  such  freedom  in  speech.  So  that's  why  they  took  off  and  were  so 
creative.  Let's  see.  Tell  me  about  the  Old  Spaghetti  Factory.  Did  you  go  there? 

DAVID:  Yes,  not  very  often.  I  did  go  there.    It  was  very  pleasant  The  nice  thing  about 
it  was  it  wasn't  very  expensive. 

ROZELL:  (laughter]    How  about  the  food? 

DAVID:  Well,  not  being  a  connoisseur  of  fine  food,  I  guess  it  was  all  right. 

ROZELL:  [laughter]    Did  you  know  Freddie  Kuh? 
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DAVID:  No,  he  may  have  been  [there]  but  I  didn't  know  him. 

ROZELL:  Being  the  owner  of  the  Spaghetti  Factory. . .    Let's  see  what  else  I  was  going 
to  ask  you  here.  Oh,  about  the  underground  garage  below  Washington  Square.  That 
was  a  big  battle.  Did  you  get  connected  at  all  with  that?  Were  you  part  of  that? 

DAVID:  No,  I  did  not.  I  didn't  like  the  idea. 

ROZELL:  Most  people  didn't  and  I'm  sure  that's  why  it  didnt  pass. 

DAVID:  Well.  I  always  thought  they  coukJnl  design  the  entrance  in  a  way  that  would  not 
destroy  the  park. 

ROZELL:  And  Portsmouth  Square,  if  you  look  at  that  it's  really  become  a  concrete  park. 
It's  not  a  grassy  park  anymore. 

DAVID:  Yes.  That's  an  example  of  what  would  happen.  So  in  spite  of  what  they  might 
tell  you,  it  just  wasn't  going  to  work  that  way. 

ROZELL:  Do  you  rememtter  Mayor  Moscone  and  his  - 

DAVID:  No,  I  think  I  had  left  by  that  time. 
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ROZELL:  Well,  that's  just  about  all  I  have  for  right  now,  for  today.  If  you'd  like  to  add 
anything...? 

DAVID:  Well,  I  can  tell  you  about  Jim  Malcolmson  who  lived  over  on  the  end  of  Green 
Street,  across  from  Frieda  Klussman.  He  lived  in  a  house  on  the  edge  there.  Then  he 
moved  over  to  Russian  Hill. 

ROZELL:  You  were  a  good  friend  of  Jim? 

DAVID:  He  was  lawyer.  He  was  with  Pillsbury,  Madison,  and  Sutro.  And  we  changed 
the  name  to  Pillsbury,  Malcomson,  and  Sutro  -  not  in  an  official  way,  of  course, 
[chuckle]  Careful  not  to. 

ROZELL:  So  you  became  good  friends  and  had  diner  together  and  did  things  together? 

DAVID:  Well,  he  was  a  memlier  of  a  bachelor's  group  called  the  Tuesday  Downtown 
Operators  and  Observers.  The  TDO&O  was  started  in  1949  by  Deforest  Mellon  and  the 
idea  was  for  the  men  to  get  together  every  Tuesday  and  have  lunch.  And  then  one  day 
Linn  Alexander  brought  a  gal.  People  liked  it  so  much  that  they'd  made  it  a  regular 
event.  They  always  had  two  gals  there  with  about  ten  to  twelve  guys  for  lunch.  Then 
we'd  have  a  party  once  or  twice  a  year  and  ask  extra  men  to  fill  out.  So  we  had  lunch 
down  at  the  Old  Poodle  restaurant  on  Sansome  Street,  somewhere  along  there. 
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ROZELL:  I  remember  that,  that's  where  they  had  turtle  soup.  I  went  there  as  a  young 
person,  [chuckle]  That  was  impressive  to  me. 

DAVID:  And  Deforest  Mellon  was  ...  he  lost  a  leg  in  an  accident  but  he  played  tennis 
with  a  wooden  leg.  He  lived  up  on  Nob  Hill.  He  had  an  apartment  on  Powell  Street,  a 
pretty  nice  guy. 

ROZELL:  It's  interesting  the  friends  you  make  when  you  live  in  the  City.  They  appear 
and  re-appear  through  your  life.  If  you're  walking  downtown  you  see  them  or  if  you're  at 
a  party,  there  they  are.  The  circles  just  go  round  and  round. 

DAVID:  That  was  one  thing  when  I  came  back  from  Santa  Barbara,  and  it  had  changed 
so  much.  I  was  trying  to  decide  if  I  should  live  in  the  city.  It  used  to  be  when  I'd  walk 
down  the  street  I'd  see  someone  on  every  block  that  I  knew.  So  then  I  decided  to  come 
to  Montecito  and  I  have  a  house  here  in  Montecito.  Now  I  go  to  the  post  ofTice  and  I  see 
somebody  i  know. 

ROZELL:  [laughter]   That's  good.  Well,  I'm  going  to  stop  now  and  we'll  continue 
tomorrow. 

[end  recording  on  first  day] 
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David  Myrick 

ROZELL  OVERMIRE:  This  is  Rozell  Overmire  recording  David  Myrick  on  our  second 
day.  The  date  is  May  23"*,  2007  in  Santa  Barbara.  Good  morning,  David. 

DAVID  MYRICK:  Good  morning. 

ROZELL:  David,  I  have  a  question  for  you  this  morning  before  we  go  on.  Is  there 
anything  that  you'd  like  to  go  back  to  that  we  were  talking  about  yesterday  and  say  more 
about? 

DAVID:  Yes,  we  were  talking  about  the  Hungry  i  and  I  told  you  about  those  comedians, 
two  men  called  Doodles  and  Spider.  They  used  to  have  a  wonderful  pantomime  act 
they  did  with  the  recording  Baby,  It's  Cold  Outside.  The  song  went  something  like  this, 
"I  really  must  go,  I  gotta  say  no."  "But  you  can't  go  now,  it's  too  cold."  "But,  the 
evening's  been  grand."  "But,  baby,  it's  cold  outside,  you  can't  go  now."   "Well,  all  right" 
That  was  one  thing. 

The  next  thing  was,  oh,  Pete  Spediacci  at  the  store  there.  [Speedys'  New  Union 
Grocery].    He  wouW  have  a  perfectly  straight  face  and  look  you  right  in  the  eye  and 
say,  if  you  went  down  and  checked  my  prices,  they  were  the  same  as  Safewa/s  price. 

ROZELL:  And  you  knew  they  weren't,  [chuckle] 
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DAVID:  We'd  just  smile  politely  and  say  [chuckle]"O.K.°  The  third  thing  was:  One  day 
when  I  was  going  to  work,  I  was  walking  down  Sansome  Street,  walking  down  the 
Filbert  Steps  over  to  Sansome  Street  to  Broadway  and  the  light  changed.  I  crossed  the 
street  and  was  waiting  on  the  comer  and  saw  all  these  cars  with  red  lights  coming.  I 
was  wondering  what  was  going  on  and,  sure  enough,  the  cops  came  by  and  an  open 
car  came  by  and  the  man  in  it  waved  at  me.  It  was  Khrushchev.  I  was  the  only  one  on 
the  comer  so  I  got  a  personal  greeting.  Those  are  the  things  I  had  in  mind. 

ROZELL:  My  goodness.  It  is  rare  that  you  see  people  like  that.  Good  memories.  I  was 
thinking  at>out  your  book  and  updating  your  book.  You  said  you  had  to  sort  of  cut  it  in 
half  and  how  difficult  that  was.  Tell  us  a  little  bit  more  on  how  you  did  the  research  on 
getting  your  information.  You  were  describing  reading  the  newspapers  going  back 
through  time  on  microTilm. 

DAVID:  Yes,  as  I  said,  the  State  Library  had  an  index  of  San  Francisco  Examiner 
articles,  as  a  bound  book.  I  k>oked  through  San  Francisco  and  found  Telegraph  Hill  and 
I  made  notes  of  those.  Then  I  went  down  to  the  City  Library  and  used  the  microfilm  and 
found  them  and  went  from  there. 

ROZELL:  That  sounds  very  laborious. 
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DAVID:  Well,  it's  not  very  exciting  but  it  works.  Also  I  interviewed  many,  many  people 
and  listened  carefully  and  did  a  lot  of  observing.  I  did  a  lot  of  talking  to  neighbors  and 
got  their  recollections.  I  made  one  mistake.  I  said  a  lady  had  a  Spanish  background 
and  she  had  an  Italian  one  and,  t>elieve  me,  I  heard  about  it. 

ROZELL;  [laughter]    Yes,  there  were  quite  a  few  Spaniards  up  on  the  Hill.  You 
probably  knew  Trinity  Motroni. 

DAVID:  No.  I  didn't. 

ROZELL:  She  lived  at  Union  and  Montgomery,  she  had  a  Spanish  background. 

DAVID:  See,  the  Spanish  came  over  about  1900  from  Galicia.  They  first  went  to 
Hawaii  and  then  came  to  Telegraph  Hill.  I  remember  one  man  saying  to  me  -  he's  a 
fellow  who  walked  up  the  Filbert  Steps.  They  [the  Spanish]  stepped  off  the  boat  and  the 
whole  crowd  walked  up  [the  Hill]  with  suitcases  as  they  were  just  arriving  there.  The 
Italians  didn't  think  very  much  of  the  Spanish  people. 

ROZELL:  I  understand  they  had  various  little  sections,  various  streets,  in  fact,  were 
groups  from  different  Italian  areas:  Sicilians  one  place  and  each  group  had  its  own 
gathering  of  houses  nearby  with  their  friends  and  family  in  them.  But  when  you  dkl  the 
update  and  you  were  down  here  in  Santa  Barbara,  wasn't  that  difficult  to  do  the 
research  getting  new  information? 
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DAVID:  For  the  most  part  I  knew  what  I  wanted  to  say  because  I  had  been  getting 
clippings  all  the  time  and  I  was  reading  The  Semaphore  for  other  information  and  I  knew 
about,  for  example,  the  house  sliding  off  the  hill.  I  was  still  getting  the  Chronicle  at  that 
time  so  I  was  able  to  do  that.  Usually  when  I  start  to  write  a  book  I  know  what  I'm  going 
to  say  before  I  even  do  the  research,  then  I  do  the  research  to  confim  it  or  augment  it, 
augment  my  information. 

ROZELL:  Interesting.  Well,  you've  written  a  great  number  of  books,  mayt>e  you  can  tell 
us  a  little  bit  about  some  of  those  other  books  so  that  we  have  a  better  understanding  of 
your  interests.  You  were  interested  in  railroads  and  trains  from  boyhood  on? 

DAVID:  Well,  what  happened  was  I  went  to  boarding  school  in  Colorado  Springs  and  I 
went  by  train.  I  got  tired  of  going  the  same  way  because  the  same  day  of  the  week  had 
the  same  dining  car  crew  and  the  same  Pullman  porter.  So  I  tried  to  find  some  other 
way  to  go  and  that  got  me  interested  in  trying  to  find  different  routes  to  folk)w.  Then  I 
noticed  the  timetables  had  different  designations  and  the  problem  was  to  try  to 
coordinate  that  with  the  development  of  the  railroad  industry.  From  that  I  built  my 
interest  in  railroad  history.  So  that's  what  happened.  Then  when  I  was  in  San 
Francisco  I  worked  at  Southern  Pacific  and  I  was  in  a  position  to  get  informatk)n  other 
people  couldn't  get  and  I  would  help  them  with  articles  and  I  t)egan  writing  articles.  First 
a  paragraph  or  two  and  finally  whole  articles  for  a  magazine  called  The  Western 
Railroader,  which  was  a  little  rail  fan  magazine  published  in  San  Mateo.  Then  I  got  the 
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idea  of  writing  a  major  bool<  on  Nevada  railroads  because  I  began  going  to  Nevada 
many  times  and  talking  to  people  up  there.  So  that  came  to  be.  The  first  book  came 
out  in  1962  and  then  the  second  Nevada  book  in  1963.  There  was  too  much  for  one 
book,  each  volume  was  almost  five  hundred  pages.  And  so  they  were  large.  Then  I 
talked  to  Flora  North  about  the  Telegraph  Hill  book  and  then  I  wrote  a  book  called  Rails 
Around  the  Bohemian  Grove.  That  came  about  because  the  President,  Ben  Biaggini 
had  been  asked  by  many  people  at  the  Grove,  "What  was  the  railroad  here?"    Because 
he  didn't  know,  he  didn't  have  any  details.  I  was  assigned  the  job  of  researching  it.  I 
went  to  Santa  Rosa  and  looked  at  a  few  files  up  there  and  published  a  little  book  called 
Rails  of  the  Bohemian  Grove.  And  that  plus  other  books  I've  written  entitled  me  to 
become  a  professional  member  of  the  Bohemian  Club.  So  I  got  in  in  five  months  rather 
than  twenty  years,  [laughter]   And  I  wrote  a  book  about  New  Mexico  railroads  and  a 
pamphlet  on  Arizona  railroads  and  then  I  went  back  and  did  major  books  on  Arizona 
railroads.  So  far  five  have  been  published  and  the  sixth  is  with  the  publisher.  Then  I  did 
this  book,  of  course,  on  Telegraph  Hill,  a  revised  edition,  and  I've  done  two  books  on 
Montecito.  I  use  the  format  the  same  way  as  the  Telegraph  Hill  book  to  design  the 
Montecito  book.  In  other  words,  a  general  topic  and  then  specific  places.  In  the 
Telegraph  Hill  book  I  talk  about  the  Semaphore  and  the  Gray  Brothers  and  then  I  talked 
about  specific  streets  because  that  was  what  people  would  say,  "Who  lived  across  the 
street?"  "It  was  so-and-so." 
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ROZELL:  The  joy  of  that  book  is  that  you  can  go  to  your  street  and  read  about  all  the 
people  who  used  to  live  there  and  then  go  down  the  street  and  see  who  lived  there  or 
up  a  street  [chuckle] 

DAVID:  So  that's  what  I  started  doing.  I've  got  a  third  book  on  Nevada  coming  out  this 
fall,  September  -  October.  Then  I'm  working  on  a  book  about  the  various  ferry  lines  and 
boat  lines  of  Southern  Pacific.  They  had  twenty-one  different  operations.  That's  over 
on  your  left  there. 

ROZELL:  On  the  table  here,  [chuckle]  Right.  Well,  you  certainly  have  covered  a  huge 
westem  tenitory  in  your  research.  Dkl  you  say  in  our  conversations  earlier  that  you  had 
as  a  chikl  worked  for  a  railroad? 

DAVID:  As  a  teenager  I  worked  for  a  month  one  summer  in  the  ticket  office  at  Santa 
Barbara.  So  I  got  to  know  how  the  tariffs  worked  and  how  to  make  up  coupon  tickets 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  It  was  a  bt  of  fun. 

ROZELL:  Also  your  interest  in  maps  came  about  from  writing  these  books? 

DAVID:  Well,  I've  always  liked  geography.  In  fact  I  have  an  atlas  over  there  dated 
1835,  when  this  part  of  the  country  was  all  Mexico. 
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ROZELL:  Wow.    So  you  have  all  the  old  original  holding  names,  the  Spanish  names  in 
that  book. 

DAVID:  Well,  just  the  ^ct  that  this  was  a  ten'itory  of  Mexico,  not  the  original  land 
grants,  that's  another  book  I  have  in  the  house. 

ROZELL:  Well,  those  were  generally  my  questions  about  your  writing.  You  told  us 
about  one  of  your  grandfathers  coming  to  California,  when  was  that? 

DAVID:  He  was  my  paternal  great  grandfather  who  came  in  1850  from  Vermont.  They 
settled  in  San  Francisco  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  confirm  it  with  local  directories  but  I 
know  they  were  there.  My  grandmother  was  in  charge  of  taking  some  children  East  on 
the  train  and  she  met  my  grandfather  on  the  train.  He  courted  her.  I  think  she  was  18 
years  old  when  she  was  married  to  him  back  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  But  then, 
as  I  told  you  yesterday,  she  came  out  to  Santa  Barbara  -  they  both  came  out  in  1898 
but  started  living  here  for  the  winters  in  1902.  My  father's  health  was  not  too  good,  that 
was  part  of  the  reason. 

ROZELL:  Ah,  I  see.  Did  they  settle  here  eventually  full-time  or  did  they  split  up  their 
time  like  that  back  and  forth? 

DAVID:  Well,  my  father  went  to  college  in  the  East,  my  mother  went  to  college  in  the 
East  and  they  met  there.  Then  they  decided  to  come  back  to  California.  At  first  when 
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they  lived  in  Hollywood  my  father  was  a  reporter  for  the  -  I  think  it  was  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald.    He  got  a  salary  of  $12  a  week.  Mother,  because  of  her  musical  talent  and 
training,  got  a  job  working  in  the  movie  studios  arranging  music  to  go  along  with  silent 
motion  pictures. 

ROZELL:  Oh,  how  interesting.  So  your  family  then  settled  in  Hollywood  and  then  Santa 
Barbara. 

DAVID:  Well,  they  lived  there  a  short  time  and  then  came  to  Santa  Barbara.  They  lived 
first  on  Grant  Avenue  and  they  lived  next-door  to  a  lady  named  Mary  Miles  Minter,  who 
was  quite  a  famous  actress  at  that  time.  I  understand  she  got  into  some  personal 
problems  after  that  and  so  lost  her  public  following. 

ROZELL:  Do  you  mind  if  I  ask  you  how  old  you  are  now? 

DAVID:  I'm  88. 

ROZELL:  So  that  gives  a  sort  of  a  place  in  time  here.  You  grew  up  as  a  child  in  Santa 
Barbara? 

DAVID:  Yes. 

ROZELL:  We  talked  about  what  drew  you  earlier  to  San  Francisco,  your  job  up  there. 
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DAVID:  Yes. 

ROZELL:  You  gave  us  some  photos  to  look  at,  which  we  will  include  in  the  oral  history, 
and  there  are  a  few  questions  we  have  about  them.  One  is  a  party  of  people  and  the 
lady  has  a  crown  on,  she's  sort  of  in  the  center  there.  Right  there.    In  the  other  pictures 
behind  it  there's  a  group  of  people  with  her.  What  were  they  celebrating?  This  is  at 
Union  and  Montgomery,  there's  a  little  party  going  on  with  those  same  people.  Do  you 
remember  that?  It  looks  like  a  fun  Spring  celebration. 

DAVID:  Oh,  Silvio  Cantella,  who  lived  on  Alta  Street,  do  you  remember  him? 

ROZELL:  No,  I  donl. 

DAVID:  He  had  a  place  there  and  he  had  a  little  festival  at  springtime,  and  that's  what 
this  crown's  all  about,  they  crowned  a  princess  there. 

ROZELL:  I've  read  about  a  Peach  Festival  in  your  book,  because  someone  on  the 
street's  peach  tree  bloomed  and  - 

DAVID:  Well,  it  was  Alta  Street.    Let's  turn  this  off  for  a  minute. 

[break  in  recording] 
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Spring  Festival,  Uniion  Street  at  Montgomery 


Crowning  of  tlie  Festival  Queen 


DAVID:  Sil  Cantella,  page  162  in  the  Telegraph  Hill  book.    He  had  this  little  garden 
there  and  when  springtime  came  he  had  his  little  celebrations,  sort  of  a  little  festival. 
Those  pictures  are  of  the  crowning  of  the  queen.  He  lived  on  Atta  Street  and  he  had  a 
little  garden  in  back. 

ROZELL:  Thank  you.  Another  picture  looks  like  they're  building  up  the  Filt)ert  Street 
Steps  supports  there  and  this  would  be  in  the  Sixties  or  so?  They're  building  a  wall  to 
contain  the  garden. 

DAVID;  Well,  see,  the  Filbert  Steps  were  rebuilt  at  one  time  and  this  may  have  tteen 
part  of  that,  I  think  it's  part  of  it.  Although,  I  cant  rememtier  if  they  put  a  drainage  ditch 
down  there  or  not...  The  date  is  1963,  August  '63.  Fire  hydrant.  They  did  put  a  new 
fire  hydrant  in  about  that  time,  I  recall. 

ROZELL:  Then  there  was  another  one  that  showed  what  looks  like  a  party  too  or  a  lot 
of  people  around  the  bottom  of  Filbert  in  this  series. 

DAVID:  This  is  at  Grace  Merchant's  place.  I  think  they  were  singing.  They  put  on  a 
little  concert  for  us.  Edith  Hyler  used  to  do  that  sort  of  thing.  Edith  lived  above  Grace 
Marchant.  So  that's  what  thaf  s  all  about. 
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Edith  Hyler  singing  on  the  Filbert  Steps, 
From  the  house  she  shared  with  Grace  Marchant 


Edith's  appreciative  audience 


ROZELL:  What  fun.  I  know  they  had  a  Pumpkin  Festival  along  the  steps  for  a  while 
until  it  got  too  popular  and  too  many  people  came. 

DAVID:  Right. 

ROZELL:  But  that  was  more  recently.  And  then  another  series  of  pictures  has  three 
little  buildings  [cottages],  and  I  think  these  were  at  the  top  of  the  lower  Filbert  Steps. 

DAVID:  This  is  on  Montgomery  Street. 

ROZELL:  These  were  tom  down  and  an  apartment  was  put  in  there?  I  had  never  seen 
those  little  buildings. 

DAVID:  Yes.  That* s  right.  See,  the  thing  was  they  were  built  before  the  street  was 
paved.  Of  course,  they  were  built  many,  many  years  ago  when  the  street  was  very 
crude.  That's  why  the' re  depressed. 

ROZELL:  I  see  where  they're  sort  of  sunken  down. 

DAVID:  Harry  Steams  lived  along  there.  He  was  referred  to  as  the  Mayor  of  Telegraph 
Hill.  Those  houses  were  tom  down  when  they  put  in  that  buikiing  next  to  Mrs.  Henry 
Potter  Russell's  building. 
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Three  Little  Cottages 
Montgomery  between  Filbert  and  Greenwich 


Movie  car  parked. 
Filbert  at  Montgomery 


ROZELL:  Then  a  last  question  about  photos,  it  showed  a  warehouse  fire  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Hill  on  Sansome.  The  roof  had  caved  in  and  there  were  fire  trucks  there. 

DAVID:  I  think  that  was  the  Gibraltar  warehouse.  That  was  down  on  the  corner 
between  Filbert  and  Green  on  the  east  side  of  Sansome. 

ROZELL:  That  looked  like  quite  a  fire.    It  looked  like  it  completely  destroyed  the 
building. 

DAVID:  It  did.  It  started  one  aftemoon  about  five  o'clock  and,  unfortunately,  the 
insurance  guy  came  around  to  see  me  and  wanted  pictures.  I  gave  them  to  them  and 
they  said  they'd  give  them  back  to  me  and  they  never  did  so  -  they're  lost  somewhere. 

PETER:  There's  a  wonderful  picture  of  hundreds  of  firehoses  on  the  street 

DAVID:    That  was  after  that  fire. 

ROZELL:  Oh,  another  photo.  Here  are  some  cars  parked  up  at  the  top  of  Filbert,  really 
on  Montgomery  between  Upper  and  Lower  Filbert  and  there's  a  car  parked  skleways. 

DAVID:  What  that  was  -  this  is  Filbert  and  Montgomery.  This  was  a  movie  guy,  they 
were  making  a  movie  and  they'd  do  this  to  block  the  space  over  the  weekend  so  we 
couldn't  park  there.  The  movie  people  were  not  very  good  about  Telegraph  Hill  parking. 
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Gibraltar  Warehouse  Fire,  Sansome  Street 
March  25,  1962,  1:30  pm 
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March  25,  1962,  1:30  pm 


ROZELL:  We  still  fight  with  them  but  they  are  much  t)etter  now  and  they  do  make 
monetary  donations  to  the  neighborhood  for  the  parking  loss,  which  is  very  helpful. 
We're  fighting  for  parking,  as  always. 

DAVID:  That  was  a  picture  just  to  show  what  they  were  doing,  the  movie  people. 

ROZELL:  I  thought. . .  is  that  your  car?  I  didn't  know  what  that  was.  [laughter] 

DAVID:  I'm  glad  you  asked.  Othenwise  one  would  never  know,  [laughter] 

ROZELL:  Here's  a  big,  broad  general  question.  Everyone  in  their  life  has  tuming  points 
where  something  happens  and  then  you  either  step  up  into  a  different  level  or  your  life 
changes.  It  can  be  school,  military,  job,  your  parents'  deaths  or  mate's  deaths.  Are 
there  any  thoughts  that  you'd  like  to  share  with  us  about  a  tuming  point  in  your  life? 

DAVID:  I'd  rather  not 

ROZELL:  Okay,  that's  fine.  Is  there  anything  else  before  we  go  on  that  we  haven't 
covered? 

DAVID:  No,  I  told  you  about  those  things  last  night. 
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ROZELL:  Do  you  have  any  questions  of  us  you  would  like  to  ask? 

DAVID:  No,  I  think  you've  done  a  remarkable  job  working  with  these  questions 

ROZELL:  Well,  it  is  always  difficult  to  know  what  to  ask  someone  since  lives  are  full 
and  there  are  so  many  stories.  Thinking  back,  as  you  think  about  those  years  in 
Telegraph  Hill,  do  you  have  any  favorite  story  above  all  other  stories  that  you 
remember?  It  doesn't  have  to  be  funny  but  just  a  story  that. . . 

DAVID:  Well,  I  told  you  about  Mr.  Kem  and  his  two  dogs,  Brownie  and  Husky.  One 
time  as  I  was  leaving  the  Hill  the  people  on  Napier  Lane  had  a  party  for  me  and  some 
friends  of  mine  were  there  from  New  York  named  Al  and  Ellie  Casey.  Casey  came  out 
to  see  me  and  they  were  going  to  see  me  that  day  and  I  said,  "Well,  they're  having  this 
party  for  me,  come  to  the  party."  So  they  came  to  the  party  and  I  introduced  them  as  Al 
and  Ellie  Casey,  I  didnt  identify  them  any  more  than  that.  They  had  to  leave  and  go 
meet  somebody,  the  mayor  or  somebody  aftenwards.  Somebody  said  to  me,  "Who  was 
that  guy?"  I  sakl,  "If  s  Al  Casey."  I  said,  "He's  with  American  Airlines."  "What's  his 
job?"  "He's  President."  "Well,  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him."  I  said,  "I  know  you  did,  you 
wanted  to  sell  him  something.  That's  why  I  didnl  want  to  tell  you  who  he  was."    I  didnl 
want  to,  you  know... 

ROZELL:  Put  him  in  that  position. 
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DAVID:  It  was  a  social  call,  Al  and  Ellie.  Al  and  I  were  good  friends  for  years  because 
he  started  first  at  Southern  Pacific  and  then  went  to  work  for  Railway  Express  in  New 
York  and  then  the  Times-Mirror  Company  in  Los  Angeles.  He  was  the  head  of  that 
company.  Then  he  went  to  American  Airlines. 

PETER:  I  just  have  to  interject  that  my  favorite  story  from  the  book  is  the  dead  cat  over 
the  fence,  293-291  Union,  Furlong  and  their  dispute  with  the  neighbors. 

DAVID:  Oh,  yes,  the  dead  cat,  on  your  property.  Well,  you  know  with  the  stories  you've 
got  to  be  a  little  careful  or  you'll  get  a  libel  suit.  I  was  threatened  with  that  one  time  on 
another  matter.  That  is  why  I  am  cautious  about  certain  people.  I  could  make 
derogatory  remarks  about  them  and  they'd  be  true  but  they'd  be  unhappy  or  their  sons 
and  their  daughters  would  be  unhappy  and  I'd  get  a  lawsuit  in  my  hands.  That's  why  I 
don't  say  too  much. 

ROZELL:  Well,  that's  good.  And  I  agree  with  that.  I  used  to  work  for  museums  and  I 
can't  talk  about  collections  in  those  museums  because  I  know  where  everything  was 
stored.  It  is  their  private  trust  that  they  have  with  the  public.  And  those  stories  you  keep 
are  your  private  trust. 

DAVID:  Yes,  I  think  you've  got  -  these  are  not  things  I  remember  by  interviews;  these 
are  just  discussions  that  people  told  me  or  I'd  read  about  them.  One  person  who  lived 
on  Telegraph  named  Cathy.  Cathy  had  a  cute  little  figure  - 1  can't  remember  Cathy's 
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last  name,  but  she  used  to  walk  down  the  Hill,  down  the  stairs  with  her  little  butt 
switching  side-to-side,  her  eyes  switching  side-to-side  to  see  who  was  watching  her. 
Cathy  was  a  character,  I'll  put  it  that  way. 

ROZELL:  Yes,  I  think  that  still  happens  on  those  steps,  [laughter] 

DAVID:  I  had  a  section  in  there  about  a  party  at  which  these  two  gals  appeared  naked 
except  they  were  painted  gold  all  over.  My  editor  took  it  out. 

ROZELL:  [laughter]    Oh,  too  bad.  Oh,  that  is  a  good  part  of  your  book. 

DAVID:  You  can  picture  these  cute  little  girls,  twenty  years  old,  luscious  figures  all  gilt. 
Another  thing,  in  doing  the  book  there's  a  place  here  where  (I'll  see  if  I  can  find  it)  -  I 
caught  the  editor  in  time  [David  looking  through  the  book].  This  picture  I  always  liked. 
If  s  one  I  was  walking  along  the  street  and  had  my  camera  and  got  down  to  Keamy 
Street  and  here  was  the  Coit  Tower  reflected  in  the  water  down  here. 

ROZELL:  Yes,  That  is  in  the  Keamy  Street  Chapter,  just  in  the  beginning  there. 

DAVID:  Oh,  I  was  talking  about  Helen  Morgan,  the  blues  singer  [who  lived  in  one  of  the 
three  little  houses  on  Montgomery  Street].  The  woman  living  there  asked  a  girl  to  run 
an  errand  one  time  and  she  came  back  -  [this  is  on  Page  115].  She  said  the  lady 
opened  the  door  and  she  told  her  mother,  "She  had  nothing  on  but  the  door."  She  was 
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trying  to  explain  to  her  mother.  The  way  this  fellow  edited  it,  he  had  Helen  Morgan 
appearing  at  the  door  with  nothing  on  so,  I  had  to  change  that.  She  was  fully  dressed  at 
the  time.  This  building  here  replaces  Harry  Steam's  cottage.  [Steams  lived  in  one  of  the 
three  tiny  cottages  on  Montgomery]. 

ROZELL:  Those  cottages  in  your  photograph. 

DAVID:  This  was  the  -  I  forget  who  lived  there  now  but  a  nice  person. 

ROZELL:  This  is  right  on  Montgomery  at  the  Filt)ert  steps. 

DAVID:  And  I  took  this  picture  walking  to  work  one  moming.  All  these  pictures  that 
don't  have  a  credit  line  I  took  myself. 

ROZELL:  Then  you  could  show  what  you  wanted  to  show  for  sure. 

DAViD:  One  thing,  I  might  tell  you  about  this  building  here,  the  Sydney  Kahn  house. 
The  way  it  was  designed,  it  was  a  three-story  house.  The  kitchen  and  basement  on  the 
first  floor,  the  bedrooms  were  on  the  second  floor  and  the  living  on  the  third  floor.  The 
living  room  was  large,  had  a  lot  of  chairs  in  it,  but  it  was  the  kind  of  room  that  was  very 
unusual  because  you  could  have  two  people  in  there  and  feel  comfortable  or  you  could 
have  forty  people  and  still  feel  comfortable.  You  had  the  very  unusual  ability  to  be  cozy 
no  matter  how  many  people  you  had  in  the  room,  which  I  thought  was  interesting. 
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ROZELL:  Yes,  that  is  unusual.  Usually,  cozy  means  small. 

PETER:  Do  you  attribute  it  to  the  architect  or  the  person  who  fumished  it  or  - 

DAVID:  A  little  bit  of  both. 

ROZELL:  What  page  is  this  on? 

DAVID:  The  picture's  on  101.  Of  course,  this  all  changed.  The  SP  sign  there  [page 
100].  It's  gone. 

ROZELL:  Oh  the  skyline,  yes.  You  can't  even  see  it  now. 

DAVID:  Well  no,  it's  gone. 

ROZELL:  Oh  right  in  the  center  here.    It  was  huge,  wasn't  it! 

DAVID:  I  remember  going  to  dances  -  the  Bachelor's  Ball  and  the  Spinster's  parties. 
And  at  the  time  that  sign  appeared  every  girl  said,  "What  do  you  do  with  that  sign?" 
Finally,  D.  J.  Russell,  who  was  the  President,  was  interviewed  by  Time  magazine  and 
they  asked  about  it  too  and  he  agreed  that  the  sign  was  going  to  come  down  and  it  did. 
D.  J.  Russell  was  a  very  fine  railroad  executive.  He  had  the  ability  to  get  things  done 
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The  Southern  Pacific  Sign,  from  the  Hill 
Note  Embarcadero  Freeway 


The  Sign,  from  Market  Street 


and  he  did  a  lot  of  things  to  help  the  employees  that  were  not  recognized.  For  example, 
the  Personnel  Department  said,  "We,  they  don't  want  to  do  this."  Russell  said,  "Lef  s 
give  these  boys  a  fair  break,  we'll  do  this."  He  reached  out  to  make  life  a  little  easier  for 
the  employees.  He  also  had  the  ability  to  -  say,  a  person  retired  and  he  had  a  crew  of 
five  people  working  with  him  in  the  organization.  He  would  say,  "Four  people  could  do 
the  same  work."  In  other  words,  nobody  was  laid  off  but  he  just  kept  trimming  the 
workforce  down.  He  had  to  do  it  because  the  wages  kept  going  up  all  the  time.  A  lot  of 
railroad  wages  in  the  non-operating  group  were  very  low  so  when  that  person  got  a  ten- 
cent-an-hour  increase  in  wages  that  was  about  a  30%  increase  in  salary  and  that  made 
the  whole  dollar  figure  larger,  which  is  something  when  I  was  presenting  financial 
testimony  to  support  the  need  for  increased  freight  rates. 

ROZELL:  They  had  to  make  the  books  balance  and  still  be  fair. 

DAVID:  Right.  The  thing  was  that  when  Russell  was  President  -  he  was  the  man  that 
hired  me.    He  was  Vice-President  in  the  Executive  Department  So  I  was  in  the 
President's  ofTice  for  some  years  and  then  went  down  to  the  Treasurer's  office  and 
continued  to  work  with  the  finances. 

ROZELL:  How  many  employees  did  they  have  at  that  point? 

DAVID:  Well,  at  one  time  they  had  about  a  hundred  thousand  employees.  They  got 
down  to  about  forty  thousand.  Well,  you  see,  one  thing,  a  lot  of  the  employees  were 
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working  in  the  Passenger  Department  and  that,  unfortunately,  was  a  losing  situation.  A 
lot  of  people  kept  saying  the  railroad  cost  figures  were  just  loaded,  they  packed  the 
figures,  the  accounting  really  wasn't  accurate.  Well,  when  you  talk  about  loses  on  these 
trains  and  the  government  took  them  over,  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Association 
with  AMTRAK,  1971 .  Now  the  federal  government's  supporting  the  passenger  business 
but  it's  spending  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  That  was  the  kind  of  money  we  were  losing. 
Not  -  each  railroad  but  collectively  we  were  losing  that  kind  of  money  and  that  affected 
our  ability  to  provide  service  to  the  freight  shippers.  They  wanted  us  to  provide  good 
freight  transportation  because  that  was  a  goal,  our  forte.    We  could  do  it  much  better 
than  we  could  the  passenger  business. 

ROZELL:  But  most  of  your  employees  were  in  the  passenger  business? 

DAVID:  No,  a  great  many  were,  a  significant  number  were  in  the  passenger  -  either 
selling  tickets  or  in  the  Passenger  Department  or  the  Dining  Car  Department  and  that 
was  a  tenible  situation.  For  example,  we  had  to  cut  back  the  dining  car  force  so  these 
men  are  living  in  Los  Angeles  and  they  weren't  working.  We  had  to  pay  them  anyway, 
under  the  union  agreement.  They  had  very  tough  union  agreements  in  the  railroad 
industry  and  finally  in  the  end  the  unions  began  to  realize  they'd  better  ease  up  and 
that's  why  they  had  smaller  crews  on  the  trains.  The  freight  trains  used  to  have  -  they 
had  a  fireman,  but  now  we  just  have  a  conductor  and  engineer  in  the  cab;  two  men  in 
the  cab  but  not  three  men  as  before.  That's  made  a  tremendous  difference.  So  the 
railroads  have  been  able  to  survive  whereas  at  one  time  it  was  very  doubtful. 
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ROZELL:  When  did  the  cabooses  go?  That  used  to  be  my  favorrte  car  as  a  child, 
[chuckle] 

DAVID:  Of  course  it  was.  They  went  about  19...,  I  guess,  1970,  somewhere  along  in 
there.  The  trouble  with  the  caboose  was  that  every  conductor  had  his  own  caboose  and 
the  conductor  had  a  district  of  about  a  hundred  miles,  sometimes  it  was  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  and  when  they  entered  this  district  you  had  to  switch  the  caboose  off  and  put 
on  the  other  mans'  caboose.  So  that  meant  a  switching  crew  and  extra  wages  paid  the 
switching  engine  crew. 

ROZELL:  So  that  was  like  a  little  home  and  he  wanted  his  people  at  the  end  of  the 
train. 

DAVID:  The  thing  was  that  these  costs  just  kept  mounting  more  and  more  and  the 
wage  increase  compounded  the  problem.  That's  a  whole  'nother  story. 

ROZELL:  It  is,  indeed,  and  we  really  thank  you  for  sharing  your  time  with  us. 

DAVID:  You  did  a  very  nice  job.  Your  letters  scared  me. 

ROZELL:  [chuckle]  Well,  I  just  wanted  you  to  be  prepared.  So  thank  you  again  very 

much. 

[end  recording  on  second  day] 
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Transamerica  Building  under  construction,  completed  1972 
View  from  top  of  Montgomery  Steps 


Moonrise  over  the  Bridge,  from  the  Hill 
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